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REVIEWS 





Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. Lee, 
(formerly Mrs. T. Ed. Bowdich.) Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 


Tue life of a savant is generally best learned 
from his works. We there read the history 
of his tastes, his pursuits, his genius, his in- 
dustry, and his success. We trace him from 
his first outset, perhaps feeble and tottering, 
until, in the consciousness of strength and 
the fulness of power, he waxes bold and 
energetic, and tells of the things he has seen, 
and the discoveries he has made, and the 
conclusions he has drawn, with the assured 
tone of one — in his knowledge of the 
subject—one who has placed a girdle round 
the science of which he speaks, and feels 
that he knows it “in the breadth thereof, 
and in the length thereof” — 

Parva metu primo ; mox sese attollit in auras, 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 

And if there ever was a man to whom, be- 
yond all others, this applied, whose whole life 
might be seen in his books—“ Votiva veluti 
descripta tabella”—that man was Cuvier. 
For Science he was born—for Science he 
lived—to Science he devoted his latest 
thoughts; and grateful Science owns her 
favourite child, and has consigned his name 
te an envied immortality. 

Mrs. Lee, formerly wife of Mr. Bowdich, 
the African traveller, long enjoyed Cuvier’s 
friendship, and was for a time even an inmate 
of his house. Her admiration of this great 
man is unbounded; and though it leads 
her to overlook faults which he certainly 
had, and conceal defects under which he 
certainly laboured, yet we cannot blame her 
honest enthusiasm—in truth, we can scarce 
prevent ourselves from sharing it. 

Ina modest and well-written introduction, 
she apologizes for undertaking so important 
atask. She pleads the opportunities afforded 
by her long intimacy with the deceased— 
her anxious desire to hold up his virtues for 
imitation—the importance of the communi- 
cations made to her by his family and friends ; 
and the critic must be made of “sterner 
stuff” than we are, who can refuse indulgence 
to such apologies. But, in truth, the work 
requires them not; it is creditable alike to 
Mrs. Lee’s head and heart. 

It is divided into four parts or portions. 

“* The first will give the data of all the im- 
portant circumstances of the Baron Cuvier’s life, 
in their respective order ; the second will con- 
tain an account of his various works, as a savant 
and philosopher ; the third will be devoted to 
his legislative career; and the fourth will be 
chiefly confined to those anecdotes which will 
best illustrate his character as a man.” 

Of these we can at present only notice the 
first and last: we shall speak of Cuvier as 
aman ; in a future number we may consider 
him as legislator and savant. 

He was born, August 23, 1769, at Mont- 
béliard, then part of the kingdom of Wiir- 
temberg, but subsequently united to France. 





His constitution was so feeble, that his youth 
scarcely promised manhood; but the un- 
bounded cares of his mother rescued him 
from a premature death, while at the same 
time she nurtured in his mind that passion 
for reading, that ardent desire of knowledge, 
which made him in after years the ornament 
and instructor of that world to which she 
had preserved him. His taste for Natural 
History was first brought to light by the 
sight of a Gesner, with coloured plates, and 
by the frequent visits which he paid to the 
house of a relation who possessed a complete 
copy of Buffon. 

‘* Blessed with a memory that retained every 
thing he saw and read, and which never failed 
him in any part of his career, when twelve 
years old he was as familiar with quadrupeds 
and birds as a first-rate naturalist. He copied 
the plates of the above work, and coloured them 
according to the printed descriptions, either 
with paint or pieces of silk. He was never 
without a volume of this author in his pocket, 
which was read again and again ; and frequently 
he was roused from its pages to take his place 
in the class repeating Cicero and Virgil.” 

At the age of fourteen, Cuvier had become 
so remarkable for his knowledge and acquire- 
ments, that Duke Charles ot Wiirtemberg, 
then on a visit at Montbéliard, sent for him, 
and, after having asked him several questions, 
and examined his drawings, chiefly of plants 
and insects, declared his intention of taking 
him into his favour, and sending him to the 
University of Stuttgard free of expense, there 
to enter into his own academy, called the 
Académie Caroline. He entered accordingly, 
May 1784; and after a brilliant career, in 
which he had not only greatly extended his 
acquirements in Natural History, but also 
prepared himself for a high legislative situ- 
ation, which it was intended he should enjoy 
under Duke Charles, found, that in conse- 
quence of certain reverses of fortune, and 
the troubles preceding the outbreak of the 
French revolution, nothing remained for 
him but to accept a tutorship in the family 
of the Count D'Hericy, at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, where we find him settled July 1788. 
No opportunity was ever suffered to pass un- 
improved by the young Cuvier. His resi- 
dence on the borders of the sea led to the 
study of marine animals ; from the dissection 
of a cuttle-fish he proceeded to the general 
anatomy of the Mollusca, and thence to the 
developement of his great views on the whole 
of the animal kingdom; and, some terebra- 
tule having been dug up near Fécamp, the 
thought struck him of comparing fossil with 
recent species, by which he was finally con- 
ducted to his mighty ideas respecting former 
worlds, and the structure of the animals by 
which they were inhabited :— 

** A citizen of Caen, who was a great amateur 
of natural history, possessed a magnificent col- 
lection of the fishes of the Mediterranean: the 
instant M. Cuvier heard of it, he flew to inspect 
the treasures, and, after several visits, he, by 
means of his pencil, that precious instrument of 
observation and memory, became in his turn the 





possessor of the collection; for, in natural his- 
tory, the faithful representation of an object is 
the object itself. Nearly six years passed in 
this manner, terribly, indeed to France and 
Europe, but calmly and profitably to M. Cuvier. 
Nevertheless, the Revolution insinuated its jea- 
lousies and suspicions even as far as his abode ; 
and, the impulse having been given from the capi- 
tal, one of those societies, or unions, was about to 
be formed at Fécamp, which armed the people 
against themselves, and were attended with the 
most injurious consequences. M. Cuvier saw 
the danger, and represented to the owner of 
Fiquainville, and the neighbouring landholders, 
that it was to their interest to constitute the 
society themselves. ‘This wise counsel was 
adopted ; the society was formed; M. Cuvier 
was appointed secretary; and, instead of dis- 
cussing sanguinary politics at its meetings, it 
devoted itself solely ‘ to agriculture.’”’ 

To these meetings came a gentleman who 
passed under the character of surgeon to a 
regiment then quartered at Valmont. He 
spoke so well, and seemed so entirely master 
of the subject, that the young secretary of 
the society, M. Cuvier, recognized him as 
the author of the articles on Agriculture in 
the Encyclopédie [éthodique. 

“ On saluting him as such, M. Tessier, whose 
title of Abbé had rendered him suspected at 
Paris, exclaimed, ‘I am known, then, and con- 
sequently lost.’ —*‘ Lost!’ replied M. Cuvier, 
‘no; you are henceforth the object of our most 
anxious care.’ This circumstance led to an in- 
timacy between the two; and by means of M. 
Tessier, M. Cuvier entered into correspondence 
with several savans, to whom he sent his obser- 
vations, especially Laméthrie, Olivier, De la 
Cépéde, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and Millin de 
Grand Maison. Through their influence, and 
from the memoirs published in several learned 
journals, he was called to Paris, where endea- 
vours were making to re-establish the literary 
institutions, overthrown by the Revolution, and 
where it was reasonable to suppose that he would 
find the means of placing himself.” 

Such was Cuvier's introduction to Paris. 
He arrived there in the spring of 1795, and 
was no sooner settled as assistant to M. Mer- 
trud, at the Jardin des Plantes, than he sent 
for his father, then nearly eighty years of 
age, and his brother, M. Frederic Cuvier. 
His mother he had unfortunately lost two 
years previously. Inthe winter of that year 
he delivered his first course of lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy. From this time his 
fame rose rapidly : how well he earned it, 
will be seen by reference to the catalogue of 
his works placed at the end of Mrs. Lee’s 
volume ; but we must defer entering on this 
until our second article. 

In 1803, Cuvier married Madame Du- 
vaucel, widow of a Fermier-Général, who 
had perished on the scaffold in 1794. By 
this marriage he had four children, who all 
died before him. ‘The last that he lamented 
was a daughter—a beautiful young creature, 
on the eve of marriage. The bridal chaplet 
mingled with the funeral wreath on her bier : 

“ Lovely in every action, lovely in person and 
manner, and rich in her attainments, no question 
ever arose as to who did or did not admire 
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Clementine Cuvier; she unconsciously com- 
manded universal homage, and secured its con- 
tinuance by her lowliness of heart and her un- 
failing charity. The daughter was worthy of 
the father: it may be imagined, then, how that 
father loved her, and how heavy was the visita- 
tion. But M. Cuvier, with that high sense of 
duty which had always distinguished him, felt 
that he lived for others, and that he had no right 
to sink under the heavy load of grief imposed on 
him. With the energy that might be expected 
from such a character, he sought relief in his 
duties; and although many a new furrow ap- 
peared on his cheek; although his beautiful hair 
rapidly changed to silvery whiteness; though 
the attentive observer might catch the sup- 
pressed sigh, and the melancholy expression of 
the uplifted eye, no one of his important offices 
remained neglected ; his scientific devotion even 
increased; his numerous protégés received the 
same fostering care, and he welcomed strangers 
to his house with his wonted urbanity. It has 
been related by an eye-witness, that, at the first 
sitting of the Comité de l’Intérieur at which 
M. Cuvier presided after this event, and from 
which he had absented himself two months, he 
resumed the chair with a firm and placid ex- 
pression of countenance ; he listened attentively 
to all the discussions of those present; but when 
it became his turn to speak, and sum up all 
that had passed, his firmness abandoned him, 
and his first words were interrupted by tears; 
the great legislator gave way to the bereaved 
father; he bowed his head, covered his face 
with his hands, and was heard to sob bitterly. 
A respectful and profound silence reigned 
through the whole assembly; all present had 
known Clementine, and therefore ail could un- 
derstand and excuse this deep emotion. At 
length M. Cuvier raised his head, and uttered 
these few simple words:—‘ Pardon me, gentle- 
men; [was a father, and I have lost all;’ then, 
with a violent effort, he resumed the business 
of the day with his usual perspicuity, and pro- 
nounced judgment with his ordinary calmness 
and justice.” 


Previous to her death, M. Cuvier’s salon 
had been the centre of réunion for all that 
was brilliant, and noble, and distinguished : 

“ There, passed in review, the learned, the 
talented, of every nation, of every age, and of 
each sex; all systems, all opinions, were re- 
ceived ; the more numerous the circle, the 
more delighted was the master of the house to 
mingle in it, encouraging, amusing, welcoming 
everybody, paying the utmost respect to those 
really worthy of distinction, drawing forth the 
young and bashful, and striving to make all ap- 
preciated according to their deserts. * * * 

“ The repast which closed these evening en- 
tertainments was served in the dining-room, 
and, certainly, at the most delightful tea-table 
in the world. A select few only would stay, 
though M. Cuvier sometimes pressed into the 
service more than could be well accommodated ; 
and while the tea, the fruit, and refreshments 
of various kinds were passing round, the con- 
versation passed brilliantly with them. Descrip- 
tions of rarities were given, travellers’ wonders 
related, works of art criticised, and anecdotes 
told; when, reserving himseif till the last, M. 
Cuvier would narrate something which crowned 
the whole ; and all around were either struck 
with the complete change given to the train of 
thought, or were forced to join in a general 
shout of laughter. One evening, the various 


signs placed over the shop doors in Paris were 
discussed; their origin, their uses, were de- 
scribed; and then came the things themselves. 
Of course, the most absurd were chosen; and, 
Jast of all, M. Cuvier said that he knew of a 
bootmaker who had caused a large and ferocious 
looking lion to be painted, in the act of tearing 





a boot to pieces with his teeth. This was put 
over his door, with the motto, ‘On peut me 
déchirer, mais jamais me découdre.’ I was in 
Paris when the celebrated picture, painted by 
Girodet, of Pygmalion and the Statue, was ex- 
hibiting at the Louvre. It caused a general 
sensation; epigrams, impromptus, were made 
upon it without end; wreaths of flowers, and 
crowns of bays, were hung upon it; so that it 
became an universal theme of conversation. 
Among other topics, it was one evening intro- 
duced at M. Cuvier’s; when M. Brongniart 
(the celebrated mineralogist, and director of 
the Royal Manufactory of China at Sévres), 
found fault with the flesh, which, he said, was 
too transparent; Baron de Humboldt (the 
learned Prussian traveller, who had lately been 
occupying himself with the chemical experiments 
of M. Gay-Lussac) objected to the general tone 
of the picture, which, he said, looked as if lighted 
up with modern gas; M. de Prony (one of the 
mathematical professors of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and also director of the Ecole des Ponts 
et Chaussées) found fault with the plinth of the 
statue ; and many gave their opinion in the like 
manner, each pointing out the faults that had 
struck him in this celebrated performance; after 
which, M. Cuvier said that the thumb of Pyg- 
malion was not properly drawn, and would re- 
quire an additional joint to those given by na- 
ture, for it to appear in the position selected by 
the painter. Upon this, M. Biot (the mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, who had re- 
mained silent all the time, ) with mock solemnity 
summed up tle whole, showing that every body 
had been more or less influenced by his peculiar 
vocation, or favourite pursuit; and concluded 
by saying, that he had no doubt but that every 
one of them, if they met Girodet the next day, 
would congratulate him on the perfect picture 
he had produced.” 

Cuvier visited England twice: his first 
visit was in 1818, and he happened to wit- 
ness a contested election for Westminster. 

“ These orgies of liberty were then unknown 
in France, and it was a curious spectacle for a 
man who reflected so deeply on everything 
which passed before him, to see and hear our 
orators crying out at the tops of their voices to 
the mob, who pelted them with mud, cabbages, 
eggs, &c.; and Sir Murray Maxwell, in his 
splendid uniform, and decorated with orders, 
flattering the crowd, who reviled him, and sent 
at his head all the varieties of the vegetable 
kingdom. Nothing ever effaced this impression 
from M. Cuvier’s memory, who frequently de- 
scribed the scene with great animation.” 

His second visit was in 1830; and he was 
here during the revolution of the three glo- 
rious days. He was much entertained with 
one amusing mark of respect which was 
shown him :— 

“ During the absence of his valet, M. Cuvier 
sent for a barber to shave him. The operation 
being finished, he offered to pay the requisite 
sum; but the enlightened operator, who hap- 
pened to be a Gascon, bowed, and positively 
refused the money, saying, with his comic ac- 
cent, ‘he was too much honoured, by having 
shaved the greatest man of the age, to accept 
any recompense.’ Hardly suppressing a smile, 
M. Cuvier felt bound to give him the honour to 
its full extent, and engaged him to perform his 
function every day while he remained in Lon- 
don. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
barber, in a short time, felt it a still higher duty 
to consult prudence rather than empty honour, 
and pocketed the amount due for the exercise 
of his calling.” 

Mrs. Lee omits to notice a rather more 
important mark of respect shown him, in an 
invitation to a public dinner, given by a 
number of scientific and literary gentlemen, 











and presided over by Dr. Fitton. Perhaps 
her omission is to be accounted for by the 
circumstance of her having been at that time 
in Paris. 

But the close of his career was at hand, 
On Tuesday, May 8th, 1832, he opened the 
third and concluding part of his course of 
lectures on the History of Science ; and never 
had he been so clear, so convincing, so per- 
suasive. ‘In the last part of this discourse 
there was a calmness, a clearness of percep- 
tion, an unaffected and unrestrained mani- 
festation of the contemplative and religious 
observer; and I am told, that few left the 
hall without an undefined feeling of sadness, 
and sentiments of reverence far beyond the 
power of expression.” 

On the evening of that same day he first 
felt some numbness in his right arm. Next 
day it had reached his throat, so that at din- 
ner he found himself unable to swallow solid 
food. 

‘* Never can the look and the enquiry he di- 
rected to his nephew, when he found that bread 
would not pass down his throat, be forgotten; 
nor the self-possession with which he said, as 
he sent his plate to Madame Cuvier, ‘ Then I 
must eat more soup,’ in order to quiet the alarm 
visible on the countenances of those present.” 

Medical aid was immediately procured, 
but it was of no avail. He himself seemed 
perfectly aware of the hopeless nature of his 
complaint, and explained the seat of it, ob- 
serving to those who could comprehend him, 
“Ce sont les nerfs de la volonté qui sont 
malades.” With the most perfect calmness, 
he ordered his will to be made; and in it 
evinced the tenderest solicitude for those 
whose cares and affection had been the hap- 
piness of his life, and for those who had most 
aided him in his scientific labours. By Sun- 
day the paralysis was complete. 

“At two o’clock in the day, the accelerated 
respiration proved that only a part of the lungs 
was in action; and the physicians, willing to try 
everything, proposed to cauterise the vertebre 
of the neck: the question, Had he right to die? 
rendered him obedient to their wishes; but he 
was spared this bodily torture, and leeches and 
cupping were all to which they had recourse. 
During the application of the former, M. Cuvier 
observed, with the greatest simplicity, that it 
was he who had discovered that leeches possess red 
blood, alluding to one of his Memoirs, written 
in Normandy. ‘The consummate master spoke 
of science for the last time, by recalling one of 
the first steps of the young naturalist.’ He had 
predicted that the last cupping would hasten 
his departure ; and, when raised from the pos- 
ture necessary for this operation, he asked fora 
glass of lemonade, with which to moisten his 
mouth. After this attempt at refreshment, he 
gave the rest to his daughter-in-law to drink, 
saying, it was very delightful to see those he 
loved still able to swallow. His respiration be- 
came more and more rapid; he raised his head, 
and tnen letting it fall, as if in meditation, he 
resigned his great soul to its Creator without a 
struggle. 

“Those who entered afterwards, would have 
thought that the beautiful old man, seated in 
the arm-chair, by the fireplace, was asleep ; and 
would have walked softly across the room for 
fear of disturbing him; so little did that calm 
and noble countenance, that peaceful and bene- 
volent mouth, indicate that death had laid his 
icy hand upon them: but they had only to turn 
to the despairing looks, the heart-rending grief, 
or the mute anguish of those around, to be con- 
vinced that all human efforts are unavailing, 
when Heaven recalls its own.” 
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We conclude with his portrait, delineated 
with all the accuracy and minuteness that 
distinguish a female hand :— 

“In person M. Cuvier was moderately tall, 
and in youth slight; but the sedentary nature 
of his life had induced corpulence in his later 
years, and his extreme near-sightedness brought 
ona slight stoop in the shoulders. His hair 
had been light in colour, and to the last flowed 
in the most picturesque curls, over one of the 
finest heads that ever was seen. The immense 

ortion of brain in that head was remarked by 

Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, as beyond all that 
they had ever beheld; an opinion which was 
confirmed after death. His features were re- 
markably regular and handsome, the nose aqui- 
line, the mouth full of benevolence, the forehead 
most ample; but it is impossible for any de- 
scription to do justice to his eyes. They at 
once combined intellect, vivacity, archness, and 
sweetness; and long before we lost him, I used 
to watch their elevated expression with a sort 
of fearfulness, for it did not belong to this 
world.” 








Notre-Dame: a Tale of the ‘ Ancien Ré- 
gime.’ From the French of M. Victor 
Hugo. London: Wilson. 

Tue writings of Victor Hugo are not so well 
known in this country as they deserve to be. 
Few Englishmen are able to read them with 
facility in the original ; for the author has not 
merely a style, but a language of his own. 
The truth is, he has culled from all ages and 
all ranks, and from every era of French lite- 
rature, words and expressions wherewith to 
embody forth the strange creations of his 
powerful imagination; and his language 
laughs to scorn the authority of the Académie, 
the Institut, and the lexicographers. 

Victor Hugo, unlike his great, and some- 
times successful rival, Alfred de Vigny, has 
no veneration for kings, or princes, or per- 
sons of gentle lineage : he acknowledges no 
virtues of race. He seems to be of opinion, 
that nature has dealt out her measure of good 
and evil in much the same proportion to all; 


sympathies being powerfully awakened in 
her favour. The originality of this character 
has been contested—in our opinion, very un- 
justly—by some of the French critics, and 
by the Foreign Quarterly—the latter as- 
suming that it was copied from Scott's 
Fenella—Scott’s Fenella, indeed, was itself 
a copy—and the translator of ‘ Notre-Dame’ 
asserts, that the first outline was suggested 
by La Gitanilla of Cervantes. All, in our 


| judgment, are wrong: no character can be 
more intimately identified with the genius of | 


and that the germs of heroism and virtue, | 


as well as the seeds of passion and vice, 
are to be found in the cotter’s hovel as 


well as in a palace. Man, in the abstract, is | 
the object of his study; and his characters | 


embrace the whole human family. He ex- 
poses with wonderful power the influences 
acting on the human heart, whether they 
arise from rank, wealth, and honours, or 
from wretchedness, ignorance, and example 
—in a word, he gives the results of cireum- 
stances and casualties in every sphere of 
man’s existence. 

‘Notre-Dame de Paris’ is perhaps the 
most powerful of all Victor Hugo’s writings ; 
and now that it appears in an English trans- 
lation, conveying a good deal of the spirit of 
the original, it will, we think, be much read 
in England. An outline of the plot would far 
exceed out limits; we may, however, observe 
gate, that the work is the history of a 

eformed bell-ringer and a gipsy girl; and 
that it is full of dramatic incidents, striking 
scenes, and bold and original pictures. 

Quasimodo, the hero, is like most of Victor 
Hugo's heroes—a sort of Caliban, with great 
energy of character, susceptible of high and 
noble feeling, but warped and soured by the 
contempt and ignominy heaped upon him 
on account of his hideous deformities. La 
Esmeralda, the gipsy, is a sweet and lovely 


Victor Hugo, than this interesting, generous, 
and high-minded gipsy girl. 

The character of Phoebus de Chateaupers, 
the bold, reckless, gay, gallant, good-temper- 
ed, light-hearted, and faithless Captain of 
Gendarmerie, is also original, and wrought 
out with great skill. The priest is like many 
priests we have read of before; different 
portraits from the same original must always 
bear a strong resemblance: nevertheless, 
the Archdeacon Claude Frollo is a striking 
specimen of those churchmen of the fifteenth 
century, who united the grossest superstition 
to the most consummate hypocrisy, and ap- 
plied the influences of religion to acts of the 
blackest perfidy. There are many historical 
characters in this work, and, among others, 
our old acquaintances in Quentin Durward, 
Louis IX., Olivier-le-Daim, and the squint- 
ing Provost, Tristan 1 Hermite. 

The tale is so full of incident, that we feel 
it is quite impossible to do anything like 
justice to the work by extracts; we shall 
therefore confine ourselves to the graphic 


sketch with which the writer introduces his | 


hero :— 

“Now, in 1482, Quasimodo had grown up, 
and had been for several years ringer of the 
bells of Notre-Dame, by the grace of his adop- 
tive father, Claude Frollo; who was become 
archdeacon of Josas, by the grace of his suze- 
rain, Messire Louis de Beaumont; who had 
become bishop of Paris in 1472, on the death 
of Guillaume Chartier, by the grace of his patron 
Olivier le Daim, barber to Louis XL, king by 
the grace of God. 

“‘ Quasimodo, then, was ringer-general at 
Notre-Dame. 

“With time, a certain peculiar bond of inti- 
macy had been contracted between the ringer 
and the church. Separated for ever from the 
world by the double fatality of his unknown 
birth and his natural deformity—imprisoned 
from his infancy within that double and im- 
passable circle—the poor unfortunate had been 
accustomed to see nothing on this earth beyond 
the religious walls which had received him into 
their shade. Notre Dame had been to him 
successively, as he grew up, the egg—the nest 
—his house—his country-—the world. 

‘And certain it is, there was a sort of mys- 
terious and pre-existing harmony between this 
creature and this edifice. When, while yet 
quite little, he used to drag himself along, tor- 
tuously and tumblingly, under the gloom of its 
arches, he seemed, with his human face and his 
bestial members, the native reptile of that damp 
dark floor, upon which the shadows of the Saxon 
capitals projected so many fantastic forms. 

** And afterwards, the first time that he clung 
mechanically to the bell-rope in the towers, hung 
himself upon it, and set the bell in motion, the 
effect upon Claude, his adoptive father, was that 


| of a child finding its tongue and beginning to 


talk. 

“Thus it was that, gradually unfolding his 
being, which constantly took its mould from the 
cathedral—living in it—sleeping in it—scarcely 


mysterious impress—he came atlength to resem- 
ble it, to be fashioned to it, as it were, to make 
an integral part of it. * * * This was his own 
peculiar dwelling-place: it had no depth which 
Quasimodo had not penetrated, no height which 
he had not scaled. Many a time had he clam- 
bered up its front to one story after another, 
with no other help than the projections of its 
architecture and sculpture: the towers, over the 
external surface of which he was sometimes seen 
creeping, like a lizard gliding upon a perpen- 
dicular wall—those two giant cheeks of the 
building—so lofty, so threatening, so formidable 
—had for him neither giddiness, nor dizziness, 
nor terror. To see them so gentle under his 
hand, so easy to scale, one would have said that 
he had tamed them. By dint of leaping, climb- 
ing, sporting amid the abysses of the gigantic 
cathedral, he was become in some sort both 
monkey and chamois—like the Calabrian child, 
which swims before it can run, and plays in its 
infancy with the sea. 

** Moreover, not only did his body seem to 
have fashioned itself according to the cathedral, 
but his mind also. In what state was that soul 
of his? what bend had it contracted, what form 
had it taken, under that close-drawn envelope, 
in that savage mode of life? This it would be 
difficult to determine. Quasimodo was born 
one-eyed, hump-backed, limping. It was with 
great difficulty and great patience that Claude 
Frollo had succeeded in teaching him to speak. 
But a fatality pursued the poor foundling. Made 
ringer of Notre-Dame at fourteen years of age, 
a fresh infirmity had come to complete his deso- 
lation,—the bells had broken his tympanum, and 
he had become deaf. The only door that nature 
had left him open to the external world, had 
been suddenly closed for ever. 

“ And in closing, it intercepted the sole ray 


| of joy and light that still penetrated to the soul 


of Quasimodo. That moonlight was veiled in 
deep night. The poor creature’s melancholy 
became incurable and complete as his deformity : 
add to which, his deafness rendered him in some 
sort dumb; for, that he might not make him- 
self laughed at by others, from the moment that 
he found himself deaf, he resolutely determined 
to observe a silence, which he scarcely ever 
broke except when he was alone. He tied up 
voluntarily that tongue which Claude Frollo 
had had so much trouble to untie. And hence 
it was that, when necessity compelled him to 
speak, his tongue moved stiffly and awkwardly, 
like a door of which the hinges have grown 
rusty. 

** Were we now to endeavour to penetrate to 
Quasimodo’s soul through that thick hard rind— 
could we sound the depths of that ill-formed 
organization—were it possible for us to look, as 
it were, with a torch in our hands, behind the 
non-transparency of those organs—to explore 
the darksome interior of that opaque being-——to 
elucidate its obscure corners and absurd no- 
thoroughfares, and throw all at once a strong light 
upon the Psyche chained down in that drearcavern 
—doubtless we should find the poor creature in 
some posture of decrepitude, stunted and rick- 
etty—like those prisoners that used to grow old 
in the low dungeons of Venice, bent double in 
a stone chest too low and too short for them 
either to stand or to lie at full length. 

“Tt is certain that the spirit pines in a mis- 
shapen body. Quasimodo scarcely felt, stirring 
blindly within him, a soul made after his own 
image. ‘The impressions of external objects 
underwent a considerable refraction before they 
reached hisapprehension. His brain was a pe- 
culiar medium; the ideas which passed through 
it issued forth completely distorted. The reflec- 
tion which proceeded from that refraction was 
necessarily divergent and astray. 

“ Hence he was subject to a thousand optical 


creature; she never appears without our | ever going out of it—receiving every hour its | illusions, a thousand aberrations of judgment, 
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a thousand wanderings of idea, sometimes fool- 
ish, sometimes idiotic. 

“‘The first effect of this fatal organization 
was to disturb the look which he cast upon ex- 
ternal objects. He received from them scarcely 
any immediate perception. The external world 
seemed to him much further off than it does to 
us. 
“The second effect of his misfortune was to 
render him mischievous. He was mischievous, 
indeed, because he was savage; and he was 
savage because he was ugly. There was a con- 
sequentiality in his nature as well as in ours. 
His strength, too, developed in so extraordinary 
a degree, was another cause of mischievousness : 
malus puer robustus, says Hobbes. 

“« Besides, we must do him the justice to ob- 
serve that mischievousness was perhaps not 
inherent in him. At his very first steps among 
mankind, he had felt himself—and then he had 
seen himself—repulsed, branded, spit upon. 
Human speech had ever been to him a scoff or 
a malediction. As he grew up, he had found 
nought around him but hatred. What wonder 
that he should have caught it! He had but con- 
tracted his share of malice—he had but picked 
up the weapon that had wounded him. 

“‘And, after all, he turned but reluctantly 
towards mankind—his cathedral was sutticient 
for him. It was peopled with figures in marble 
—with kings, saints, bishops—who, at all events, 
did not burst out a-laughing in his face, but 
looked upon him with uniform tranquillity and 
benevolence. The other figures, those of the 
monsters and demons, had no hatred for him, 
Quasimodo. He was too much like them for 
that. They seemed much rather to be scoffing 
at the rest of mankind. The saints were his 
friends, and blessed him ; the monsters were his 
friends and protected him. And, accordingly, 
he used to have long communings with them; 
he would sometimes pass whole hours squatted 
down before one of those statues, holding a 
solitary conversation with it ; on which occasions, 
if any one happened to approach, he would fly 
like a lover surprised in his serenade. 

“ And the cathedral was not only society to 
him—it was the world—it was all nature. He 
dreamt of no hedge-rows but the stained win- 
dows ever in flower—no shades but the stone 
foliage which unfolds itself loaded with birds in 
the tufted Saxon capitals—no mountains but the 
colossal towers of the church—no ocean but 
Paris, murmuring at their feet. 

“* That which he loved above all in his ma- 
ternal edifice—that which awakened his soul, 
and made it stretch forth its poor pinions, which 
it kept so miserably folded up within its cavern 
—that which sometimes made him happy—was, 
the bells. He loved them, caressed them, talked 
to them, understood them. From the carillon in 
the central steeple, to the great bell over the 
door-way, they all shared his affections. The 
central steeple and the two towers were to him 
three great cages, the birds in which, taught by 
himself, sang for him alone. It was, however, 
those same bells that had made him deaf. But 
a mother is often the fondest of that child which 
has cost her the most suffering. 

‘Jt is true that their voices were the only 
ones that he was still capable of hearing. On 





six other bells; while the six smallest inhabited 
the central steeple, over the choir, together with 
the wooden bell, which was rung only from the 
afternoon of Maunday-Thursday until the morn- 
ing of Holy Saturday or Easter-eve. Thus 
Quasimodo had fifteen bells in his seraglio: but 
the big Marie was his favourite.” 

The translation is cleverly executed, and 
gives a very good idea of the original work. 
We are aware of the great difficulties which 
the translator had to encounter, and he has 
got over them very creditably. He has, 
however, upon occasions, cut the Gordian- 
knot, by inserting in his translation those 
French words for which no dictionary would 
furnish him with the meaning; buthe carries 
this somewhat too far, when he calls King 
John Jean-sans-terre, instead of John Lack- 
land, as he is termed, even in our own his- 
tories. We have another and more serious 
fault to find with him—that of interlarding 
the text with additions and disquisitions of 
his own ;—for instance, page 140, he has 
stopped the progress of a bustling and rapid 
narrative, to introduce no less than eleven 
pages of dissertation upon vagabondism, 
beggary, and thievery, in which he mingles 


| Canute, Pierce Egan, Bamfylde Moore Carew, 





this account, the great bell of all was his best- | 


beloved. She it was whom he preferred among | 


this family of noisy sisters that fluttered about 
him on festival days. This great bell was named 
Marie. She was placed in the southern tower, 
where she had no companion but her sister Jac- 
queline, a bell of smaller dimensions, shut up 
in a smaller cage by the side of her own. This 
Jacqueline was so named after the wife of Jean 
Montagu, which Jean had given her to thechurch 
—a donation, however, which had not prevented 


Captain Grose, French-English advertise- 
ments, and French hotel-keepers, in strange 
confusion. This is truly the “a propos de 
bottes.” Yet reasonable allowances being 
made, the translation, it must be admitted, 
is a very good one; and we recommend the 
work to such English readers as desire to 
know something of the style and manner and 
peculiar genius of Victor Hugo. 





Conrad Blessington, a Tale. By a Lady. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 


Tus work, it appears, was written to while 
away the weariness of a sedentary life, &c.—in 
fact, for mere amusement. ‘The book is a good 
book —the story is likely to interest young 
people, and there is, throughout, a healthy 
high-toned morality which will justify us in 
recommending it, and there ends our criticism. 
But this writing for amusement is an important 
question, and, between ourselves, (that is, be- 
tween the critic and reader,) it is all Fudge!— 
We ask him in plain sincerity, did he ever hear 
of bumpkins hedging and ditching for amuse- 
ment. Why, it is less labour! ‘The truth is, 
when people flatter themselves that they are 
writing for amusement, they are writing for fame 
or profit, but have a trembling distrust that 
they will get neither one nor the other, and do 
not like the mortification of missing their aim 
altogether; so, by way of backing out in case 
of a failure, and saving themselves the morti- 
fication of an utter disappointment, they pre- 
tend that they are writing for amusement. Out 
with such nonsense! there are fifty ways of 
amusing themselves far less troublesome and 
laborious than writing books. We do not de- 
sire to apply what we say on this subject to the 
present writer specially, but once for all shall 
acknowledge, that we feel an indignity offered 
to us when any author brazenly puts forth in 
the preface that his book has been written for 
amusement. 

Every man is undoubtedly privileged to write 
for his amusement; and if, when he has written, 


| he locks his manuscript carefully up, or gives 


it next morning to his servant to light his fire 
withal, he certainly does write for his amuse- 


' ment, and no one has a right to find fault with 


him from going and figuring without his head | 


at Montfaucon, In the northern tower were 


him. But how can a man who causes his 
writings to be printed and published, and ad- 
vertised, and thrust before the public eye, be 
said to be writing for his own amusement? Is 









he not palpably and obviously writing for the 
amusement or instruction of the public? For, 
would it not be a prodigious and gross absurdity 
to publish that which he knew or believed to 
be incapable of communicating either amuse- 
ment or instruction? Yet stay, (as Judge Grose 
used to say to the witnesses,) we see now how 
the matter stands. Some persons are very fond 
of fun; idle boys will sometimes tie a tin kettle 
to a dog’s tail, or an old woman's apple-stall to 
the wheel of a hackney-coach, and many per- 
sons think that there is no amusement or fun 
where there is no mischief. On this principle 
it must be that so many persons write for their 
amusement. They enjoy nothing more than 
hoaxing the public with a parcel of print that 
is not worth reading. There can be no better 
fun to them than putting out a book with a 
taking title, getting it reviewed in some book- 
seller's gazette, seeing it stuck up in shop-win- 
dows,—and then laughing at the critics when 
they fall asleep over it, or make wry faces at it, 
or in a passion throw it into the fire. Truly, it 
is a capital joke when, by means of a sly para- 
graph in a newspaper, persons are induced to 
give a guinea for a book which the author is 
conscious is not worth a farthing—it is like 
giving a monkey a marble to crack instead of a 
nut,—which, by the way, is a dangerous experi- 
ment, unless you get out of the monkey’s way 
before he lifts the marble to his mouth. This is 
certainly writing for one’s own amusement, and 
capital fun it must be—as good as greasing one’s 
grandmother’s spectacles. This is, no doubt, the 
solution of what is otherwise so difficult to be 
explained, viz. that so many authors should 
persist in publishing books which nobody can 
read, but which many persons are tempted to 
try to read. We once knew a young lady, who, 
being fond of fun, filled the sugar-basin with 
lumps of alabaster imitating loaf-sugar, and very 
highly was she amused when the good people 
attempted, all in vain, to dissolve in their tea- 
cups this hard mockery of sweetness. Now 
we can easily imagine that such an one would 
write a book for her own amusement; and if she 
could but get it copiously advertised and nicely 
reviewed, so that it should fall at once into 
many hands before any intimation of the hoax 
could get abroad, it would be a capital joke, 
and if rebuked for her sin, she could say that 
she only wrote for her own amusement. 


But persons who write for their own amusement 
ought to be compelled to read their own books, 
—just as some ignorant pretenders to medicine 
have been sometimes compelled by their indig- 
nant patients to swallow their own drugs. This 
however must be the true solution of the other- 
wise strange fact, that so many books are pub- 
lished which nobody can read. There is, however, 
nothing analogous to this in other trades. A 
shoemaker, for instance, makes shoes of all sizes, 
but the largest which he makes are not too large 
for some feet, and the smallest are not too small 
for others; he makes his shoes to be worn by 
his customers. It would be a startling novelty, 
if, when a pair of shoes were sent home, and 
paid for, and found not to fit, the shoemaker 
should, upon remonstrance, reply, “ Why, bless 
me, Sir, (or Madam,) what do I care about 
the shoes fitting? If you cannot wear them on 
your feet wear them on your head; I did not 
make them for you to wear, I made them for 
my own amusement.” Or, let us suppose an- 
other case; an omnibus is standing at the Bank, 
with the word ‘ Paddington’ written on the out- 
side, and the coachman brandishes his whip at 
one end, and the cad lifts up his hand and his 
voice at the other end, and by means of these two 
preliminary puffs the omnibus gets filled with 
passengers, and then away goes the concern to 
Wapping. There are oaths enough, of course, 
when the passengers get out and find themselves 
bit—and what says the driver in answer to their 
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expostulations and reproofs? “ What's Pad- 
dington to me, or I to Paddington? I drive the 
omnibus for my own amusement.” Now, would 
not this conduct be thought rather too bad? A 
man, no doubt, has a right to drive omnibuses 
for his own amusement, but then he ought not 
to say Paddington when he means Wapping ; 
nor ought he to take money of those to whom 
he gives not money’s worth. But this is a case 
which never happens; it is only they who write 
for amusement that disappoint and hoax their 


customers, and so have all the fun to themselves | 


—and that it is a common trick, is proved by 
the vast number of books put forth which are 
totally devoid of all power either to please or 
instruct the world. 

We have thought it well to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to say a few words of general 
application, and we trust they will not be thrown 
awaye 





The Litany in Blank Verse! By the Rev. 
Edward Cobbold, M.A. rector of Long 
Melford, Suffolk!! London: Wix. 


“ Ir is not my presumptuous intention”’— 
Thus says the Preface—‘‘ to attempt to add to 
The beauties of this perfect Form of Prayer ;” 
(A matter somewhat difficult, we own, 


To add new beauties to perfection;) “ though at | 


The same time I should be sorry to send forth 
To the world a damaged specimen of so 
Sublime a composition.” — We shall see. 

“T have never read the Litany from the desk” 
(We still are quoting from the author's preface) 


“Without be’ng forcibly struck with the rich | 


vein of 
Poetic feeling, which to my mind seemed to 
Pervade the whole. And it has more than once 
Occurred to me, that the entire Litany might, 
With little trouble, be brought to the standard 
Of Blank Verse, without much disparagement 
to its beauty, 
Or even any material change in the form 
And the arrangement of its words.” 
; : Of this 
We entertain some doubt; or if it be 
Possible by any change, however slight, 
To versify those solemn words, whose sound 
Already has a flow more musical 
Than any that ten halting syllables, 
Though numbered with precision on ten fingers, 
Can give, we feel, at all events, quite sure 
That Mr. Cobbold’s fingers lack the power; 
Apollo’s lute, when played upon by him, 
Is but a broken-winded clarionet. 
We might take as example a few lines 
From the beginning of the Litany ; 
Though, really, we should be ashamed to quote 
them— 
They tread so close on what to our poor eyes 
Seems, if not blasphemy, at least irreverence. 
We have seen some score of versions in our 
time 
Of the Lord’s Prayer; we yield to Mr. Cobbold 
The praise of having changed it most completely 
From the dull sacredness of solemn prose 
To the light flow of some uproarious ballad. 
What is not prose, with him is poetry— 
Poetical, indeed, the gods have made him. 
“* The Lord's Prayer. 
Our Father, who do’st dwell on high, 
Hallowed be thy Name: 
Thy kingdom come ; thy will be done 
Thro’ earth, and sky the same. 
May we be fed with daily bread, 
By thy hand out of Heav'n; 
And while we live as we forgive 
Men’s debts—be our’s forgiven. 
Oh lead us not, Uh leave us not, 
To be tempted of the Devil, 
But be thou near our pray’r to hear, 
And save us from all evil. 
Amen.” 
After this we have little more to say: 


He certainly has not added any beauties, 


But given a very “ damaged specimen” 
Of what good taste would always leave untouch’d. 
What's this? how curious that the tuneful Muse 
| Has seized upon our words, and marshall’d them 
| Into heroic verse, which sounds as well 
| (Though not, perhaps, so grandly) as the verses | 
| Which we are criticising! To conclude— 
| (We find ourselves unable to speak prose,) 
| With a quotation from the poet Thomson ; 
Which Mr. Cobbold would do well to think of 
| Ere he attempts the Litany again: 
What pity that so excellent a Form, 
By beauty kincled—where enlivening sense, 
And more than vulgar goodness, seem to dwell— 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown, 








Souvenirs d’Orient [Reminiscences of the 
East]. Par Henri Cornille. 8vo. Paris: 
Ledoux; London, Dulau. 





most tormenting’—there is one worse, the 
| cant of sentiment, and in the use of it M. 

Henri Cornille is no ordinary proficient. Be- 
| neath a stilted style he endeavours to hide a 
| poverty of ideas, and a deficiency of infor- 
| mation which would disgrace a schoolboy. 
| A man who regards the Turks as descendants 
of the Arabs, and believes the Othmanic 
dynasty a continuation of the Saracenic, was 
assuredly little qualified to visit the East 
with advantage; a writer whose chief aim is 


serable caricature of Rousseau’s style, is not 





return. It was, however, the good fortune of 
M. Cornille to meet with some persons en- 
| gaged in the great revolution which is now 


countries round the Levant, and of these he 
records some individual traits that are worthy 
of being extracted. Most of our readers have 
heard of Soliman Bey, the officer to whom 
Mehemet Ali entrusted the formation of his 
Egyptian army according to the rules of 
European discipline; and they probably know 
that he is a Frenchman by birth—held the 
rank of Colonel under Napoleon—was ba- 
nished at the Restoration—and, after remain- 
| ing some time in the Egyptian service, found 
it convenient to profess Islamism. The love 
of country must be strong in the mind of 
Soliman, for he received our author as a bro- 
ther; and, notwithstanding the dissimilarity 
of their habits, candidly communicated to 
him the causes of his conversion. We are 
inclined to place reliance on the authen- 
ticity of the renegade’s confession, because 
its style differs from the general tone of the 
volume, and its reasoning is beyond the range 
of M. Cornille’s powers of invention ; never- 
theless, we fear that he has made additions to 
the rough soldier’s defence of his apostacy 
which weaken its original raciness. 

I commanded a corps of Turks; my soldiers, 
humiliated by obeying the orders of a dog—an 
epithet which they bestow on Christians, and 
Christians in their turn transfer to Jews— 
wished to get rid of me; one of them fired his 
musket at me; the ball whistled by my ear, 
directed, beyond doubt, by the angel of the 
prophet, who wanted me for his own purposes. 
With a single blow of my sabre, I clove the as- 
sassin’s head, but to avoid similar discharges, I 
became a Turk. Since that time they leave me 
quiet. I am not one whit wore or less a Chris- 
tian than before; and, if your scrupulous devo- 
tees in Paris condemn me, tell them that I lived 
in France at a time whea they had neither altars, 





“Or all the cants that are canted in this | 
canting world, the cant of criticism is the | 


to detail improbable love adventures in a mi- | 


very likely to convey much information on his | 


| changing the entire state of society in the | 





nor temples, nor even a deity. I have not then 
changed my religion, because I had none since 
the decree of the republic. I have taken up a 
creed, according to the decree of my soldiers ; 
but with or without the turban, 1 am in all cases 
a ma_ of honour..... People make too great a 
differ°nce between Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism; they are sisters, or at least cousins- 
German. 

The author had several conferences with 
Ibrahim Pacha, the nephew, not the son, as 
is generally supposed, of Mehemet Ali. M. 
Cornille says, that he is secretly opposed to 
the new customs adopted in Egypt, and is 
disposed to restore the ancient institutions 
when opportunity offers. In the conversa- 
tions reported, Ibrahim appears to much 
greater advantage than his visitor, and from 


| the following anecdote, seems no way defi- 


cient in sound sense :— 

One day that Ibrahim visited the (French) 
Admiral’s ship at Navarino, an officer asked 
him if he had served in any other campaigns 
but that of Greece. “I served,” he replied, “at 
Sennaar and Mecca—let me ask in turn, have you 
shared in any other combats ?”"—The officer an- 
swered, that he had been in Spain at the Tro- 
cadero. ‘* What!’ cried Ibrahim, “ youhave taken 
liberty from a nation that deserved it, and now 
you bestow it on a people wholly unworthy of 
the boon!” 

At Jerusalem, M. Cornille, whose know- 
ledge of theology does not appear to surpass 
his acquaintance with history, entered into a 
controversy with the Jewish Rabbins, of 
which he gives us the following particulars : 

We began—‘“‘ Where did Abraham’s sacrifice 
take place ?”—“ It is written that it was in the 
land of Moriah, where the Temple was subse- 
quently built; the valley of Jehosaphat was also 
called Moriah; Abraham calls it so from the 
word ire, ‘to see;’t God shall see, and men 
shall see it, a kind of prediction of the last 
judgment.’ —* You speak of the last judgment; 


| but the valley of Jehosaphat is too narrow to 


receive sucha multitude.”—* And his feet shall 
stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, 
which is before Jerusalem on the east; and the 
Mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst 
thereof, toward the east, and toward the west, 
and there shall be a very great valley; and half 
of the mountain shall remove toward the north, 
and half of it toward the south.” ( Zech. xiv. 4.)— 
“ What business have you at Jerusalem? Do 
you not know that God has turned his eyes from 
this land?—God says, ‘Mine eyes and mine 
heart shall be there perpetually.’ ’(1 Kings, ix. 4.) 
—‘ You are dispersed over the entire surface of 
the globe.” —* And yet for all that, when they 
be in the land of their enemies, I will not cast 
them away, neither will I abhor them to destroy 
them utterly, and to break my covenant with 
them, for I am the Lord their God.” (Levit. xxvi. 
14.)—** What do you think of Christ ?”—* The 
same that you think of Mohammed.”—“ Mo- 
hammed worked no miracles.”"—* In the age of 
Christ everybody worked miracles; even his 
disciple, Judas, did not believe.”—** But he 
hanged himself.”—*“ As every homicide would 
have done in his situation.” —‘* Why do you not 
believe in Jesus Christ ?”—“ If he had been the 
Messiah, he would have fulfilled all the Scrip- 
tures.’”—“ Which has he neglected ?”—( This 
time a verse failed them, they thus eluded the 
question. )—“ God says, ‘ And if the prophet be 
deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the 
Lord have deceived that prophet; and I will 
stretch out my hand upon him, and will destroy 
him from the midst of my people Israel.’ 
(Ezek. xiv. 9.) Thus it was done.” 





+ This is an error; Jireh ia the future tense, the root 
is 189 saab, vidit, 
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Here the controversy terminated ; assuredly 
very little to the credit of the Christian in- 
terrogator, who could not detect the manifest 
perversion of the Scriptural quotations with 
which the Jews replied to his questions. 

From Palestine our traveller proceeded to 


Egypt, but the particulars he records of this | 


interesting country are few and unimportant; 


he visited Clot Bey’s school of medicine, and | 
thought that the pupils were allowed to cul- | 


tivate a mechanical memory, which must 
prove injurious to sound knowledge ; he wit- 
nessed the public rejoicings at Alexandria for 


the capture of Acre, and was astonished to | 


find the féte concluded by an execution. 
Here he met an Italian renegade, who told 
him an improbable and very tedious tale of 
lust and murder, which some of the writers 
for the Minerva Press might easily work up 
into a romance of three volumes, There is 
nothing in ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ to 
rival the renegade’s peroration :— 

Some day I shall fall asleep for ever in the 
desert; the world shall be my tomb; the scorch- 
ing sun shall parch my limbs; the dust of my 
bones shall mingle with the sands of the solitude 
—then my tale is told. 

We regret that M. Cornille has not made 
a better use of his opportunities, for no more 
interesting problem than the present condi- 
tion and future prospects both of Turkey and 
Egypt can engage the attention of western 
Europe. 

pt 


Larpner’s Capinet CycLopaxpia.—Vol. 43. 
A Treatise on Astronomy. By Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


Accipent alone has delayed our notice of 
this important volume. ‘This is the less to 
be regretted, as it is not necessary for us 
either to dilate on the beauties of astrono- 
mical science, or the merits of Sir John 
Herschel. A few words only will be re- 
— to describe the plan and structure of 
this volume, and point out the class of rea- 
ders to whom it will be most useful. The 
author informs us— 

“The preliminary knowledge which it is de- 
sirable that the student should possess, in order 
for the more advantageous perusal of the fol- 
lowing pages, consists in the familiar practice of 
decimal and sexagesimal arithmetic ; some mode- 
rate acquaintance with geometry and trigono- 
metry, both plane and spherical; the elementary 
principles of mechanics; and enough of optics 
to understand the construction and use of the 
telescape, and some other of the simpler instru- 
ments.”’ 

But though he has discarded the use of 
technical mathematics, he does not quite 
succeed in making all his reasonings clear 
to a person unacquainted with that depart- 
ment of science. Sir John is not always 
able to suspend his knowledge; and, there- 
fore, to understand some of his reasonings, a 
preliminary acquaintance with mathematical 
science is absolutely necessary; and many 
parts cannot be comprehended, except by 
those who have made no small proficiency 
in such studies. The treatise is not, conse- 
quently, a perfect introduction to astronomy : 
it is rather a delightful companion in the 
study of another more scholastic guide; it 
is, in fact, a commentary rather than a text- 
book. If, while a learner was receiving for- 
mal instructions from a professed teacher, he 
was ever blessed by the presence of a philo- 
sophic friend, whose observations on the les- 


| my genial style” : 


son at once gave precision to his ideas and 
enlargement to his views, he will have a very 
accurate notion of the species of instruction 
contained in this volume. This was not ex- 
actly the aim of the author; he has produced 


a better, more useful, and more delightful | 


work than he intended. 
While mathematical astronomy gives but 
the body of the science—its bones, nerves, 
‘ af : a  S 
and muscles—Sir John Herschel’s ‘ Treatise 
gives vitality and animation to the system, 


and “ creates a living soul under the ribs of | 


death.” 


Storia d'lialia; continuata da quella del 
Guicciardini, sino al 1789. [History of 
Italy ; continued from that of Guicciardini, 
down to the year 1789.] Di Carlo Botta. 

[Second Notice. 

We last week spoke of Botta with reference 

to the more essential points of his qualifica- 

tions as a historian, and endeavoured, as 

well as our limits would allow, to exhibit a 

fair specimen of his abilities, by compressing 

his account of a not very long transaction. 

We must now speak of his style, to which, 

as before hinted, we suspect he attaches 

more than its relative importance. It is 
evidently much studied ; and we must con- 
clude, that our author is well satisfied with 


the result of his labours, when we find him | 
| saying, “ To another scene must I now turn | 
and we believe he is ge- | 
| nerally esteemed by Italian critics a master 


of language. It may scem temerity in 
foreigners to dispute this compatriot verdict ; 


but we must frankly confess that Botta’s | 
| gave signs of disdain, as he usually did, upon 
| hearing that a lady of his court or of any of his 


style delights not us. Undoubtedly, it dis- 
plays much skill, and great command of the 


beautiful Italian tongue; but its artifice | 


everywhere stares us irksomely in the face ; 
whilst his picturesque description, his epi- 
grammatic point, and his frequent vivacious 


mind, rather to oratory than to history. Be- 
sides, from his inordinate love of inversion, 


his unexampled profusion of ablative abso- | 


lutes, and as unexampled parsimony of verbs, 
many sentences require several readings ere 
they can be understood. His passion for 
using words in a new or strained sense, as 
well as for obsolete words and new-coined 
words, belongs to the present day. These 
latter faults we, of course, shall not seek to 
illustrate in our translation, but shall do our 
best to give an idea of the merits of our au- 
thor’s style in an extract or two,—selected, 
however, chiefly as detached passages, inter- 
esting or entertaining in themselves. The 
first shall be his description of the Corsicans, 
in whom we find mingled traits of the Ori- 
ental Arabs and of the red men of the West: 

Exceedingly sensitive, irascible,and haughty, 
were the natives of Corsica; the earth, for the 
most part rugged and savage, produced inhabi- 
tants resembling itself. Neither science nor 
literature had as yet softened them. In a state 
of perpetual irritation from continual wars, and 
wholly addicted to arms, they applied not their 
minds to the, acquisition of thatin which human 
nature most glories—that which bests resists 
the ferocity of the passions. [t is further re- 
lated,—and is not far from the truth,—that 
the government of the Republic (Genoa) cared 
little to instruct the population, fearing that 
from knowledge might spring evil inclinations 
towards a form of administration, which, if it 
were mild for some short time after the sup- 
pression of Sampiero’s tumults, did not long 


| companions. 


retain that mildness and integrity. I know not 
whether this were contrary to prudence; but 
certainly it was contrary to nature. 

The Corsicans are generally ingenious, and 


| possess intellects well suited to the seeds of fair 


and usefvl knowledge. In this they are rather 
singular than rare; and 1 have heard an jn- 
spector of Universities, who not long since 
visited the Colleges of Languedoc and Provence, 


| say, that he had no occasion to ask the pro- 


vince of the scholars who held the first rank: 
Without asking, he knew beforehand, if Corsi. 
cans studied in the college, that these were 
Corsicans; and so indecd they were. Even 


| from the earliest times happy plants have sprung 
| in that country. 
| the Corsican students were always amongst the 


In the Universities of Italy, 


first, equal to all, and perhaps more esteemed 
than any. * * * But at home, war, an almost 
entire want of means, and a certain natural 
slothfulness when not excited, marred them, 
keeping them rude, rough, and nearly ignorant, 
Slothful they were, and restive to labour; and 
he who possessed eight chestnut trees and a 
small flock, sought noother support for life, nor 
in the least troubled himself with ploughing the 
earth, vine dressing. olive culture, or preparing 
* 


hives for the industrious bees. * * 


Singular was the Corsican indolence—I mean 
of the men—because the women were perforce 
devoted to fatigue, and constrained by their hus- 


| bands, and even by their sons, to perform both 


that which to the weaker, and that which to the 
stronger, sex belongs. ‘This wasa sign of rudeness 
and of barbarism, such being the almost general 
practice of savage nations. Nor did they show 


| any kind of tenderness towards the unhappy 


women, treating them more like servants than 
They valued no offspring unless 
it were male; and when the Emperor Napoleon 


officers had borne a daughter, that was a touch 
of the Corsican. The riches they chiefly prized 
were the number of their sons. These they 
early accustomed to the chace, to chestnut bread, 


c : gs A : | to laborious racing on their rugged mountains. 
introduction of himself, appertain, in our 


Hence arose robust generations, unmindful of 


| pain, patient of hunger, most enduring of fatigue. 


Pain they bore with the utmost constancy ; and 
Corsicans condemned to the cruelest tortures, 
have been seen to support them without moan 
or sigh; silence amidst agonies demonstrated 
the indomitable soul. 

Except the chace, they delighted in no pas- 
time, unless perhaps playing at cards ; and this 
they did with extraordinary gravity. Usually 
haughty and inactive, when excited they awoke 
terrible and rapid, almost like the lightnings 
that rest quiet and motionless in the clouds. 
* ® * Great, indeed, was the haughtiness of 
that. nation; to others, they compared not, but 
preferred themselves ; therefore were they in- 
tolerant of injury, and enemies to all who were 
not Corsicans. They exercised hospitality cor- 
dially; at home they entertained their guests 
according to their poor means; abroad they 


| even worked for them, having built cottages in 


uninhabited places for their shelter. It had 
been infamous to injure a guest, but unsafe to 
travel retired paths with one whose hospitality 
had not been enjoyed, for they were much in- 
clined to robbery. Governed by an unconquer- 


' able desire for revenge, if that were ungratified, 
| they could neither live nor die content. 
| did the hatred impelling to vengeance aim at 


Nor 


him only who had offended, but extended to his 
kindred and children. Wounds claimed wounds, 
death claimed death; and, as they were very 
quarrelsome, so did injuries, and wounds, and 
deaths, and vengeance, often follow each other 
in endless succession. * * * 

When frantic passion goaded them, they 
suffered the beard to grow; so that the sight of 
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a Corsican with a long beard was a conclusive 
argument that he meditated a burst of ven- 
geance. * = They went to war without military 
garb or ensigns; a musket, a belt with powder 
and ball, a dagger, a scrip with chestnut bread, 
were their equipment. A horn was sounded 
amongst the mountains when an enterprise was 
to be undertaken; they bestirred them upon 
occasion—that occasion passed, they desisted ; 
they preferred sudden resolutions to concerted 
and protracted operations. Taciturn when not 
excited, they were most voluble if provoked: 
often their pride took fire if not patiently listened 
to; and dangerous was the consequence of slight- 
ing their discourse. 

The nature of Corsican men tended to ex- 
cessive harshness from innate ferocity; the 
demeanour of Corsican women to excessive 
softness from timidity. The cruel yoke to which 
fathers and husbands subjected them, added a 
charm to natural beauty; for with their clear 
blue eyes, delicate features, and beautiful re- 
dundant hair, they had a certain timid look, 
which the more it denoted weakness and timidity, 
the more it touched the heart of the beholder: 
pity opened the way to love. The arts of coy- 
ness, wheedling, languishments, and coaxing ex- 
pressions, were to them unknown—no small 
thing to say of a woman; but the more they 
were endowed with native beauty, unspoiled by 
affectation, the more they attracted; for if God 
made caresses, he did not make coquetry; and 
unsought affection is the best. Briefly, the men 
of Corsica seemed made for other women, and 
the women of Corsica for other men. 

The reader will have observed that we 
have omitted parts of this description; and 
when we say that we have also stopped short 
of the end, he will probably agree with us, 
that, however good, it is disproportionately 
long for a general history of Italy. More- 
over, it is strangely placed, after one Corsican 
insurrection, and before another. We will 
now translate a sketch of the character, with 
an amusing anecdote, of almost the only 
Medici that he praises. 

On the 7th of February 1609, Ferdinand, 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany, quitted this life. [No- 
body dies with Botta.] Of all the princes of the 
Medicean race, he was the only one whom the 
people regretted,—not that he used less craft 
in his government, but that his tribunals were 
neither so partial nor so cruel; the generosity 
adorning his soul transfused itself into the ma- 
gistrates. Besides, the occasion for harsh sea- 
tences was less frequent; the republican spirits 
of the Florentines being subdued by three [two ? 
his was the third] long, successive reigns, they 
bowed their necks more willingly under the new 
sovereignty. When Ferdinand, still a Cardinal, 
resided at the court of Rome, he showed a pro- 
pensity to gallantry; nor could he without 
scandal be seen to court a daughter of Cardinal 
Farnese. But when raised to the ducal throne 
of Tuscany, he reformed his ways, and cleansed 
the court of those infamies that had scandalized 
the world in the times of Cosimo, and of Fran- 
cesco and Bianca. Nor was this the only dif- 
ference between the Cardinal and the Prince. 
Bold, haughty, and martial, at Rome he feared 
no Pope whatsoever; and yet Sixtus V. was 
then Pope. It is related, that Sixtus had pro- 
hibited the wearing of short arms under pain of 
death, whoever he might be, or what name soever 
he might bear, who wore them. One day, at 
the Pope's audience, a short pistol chanced to 
drop from the pocket of a young Prince Farnese. 
Sixtus resolved to hang the offender ; and at 
one o'clock of the night + the cord was to strangle 
him. Cardinal Ferdinand contrived to have all 
the public clocks in Rome set back; then, at 





+ It will be remembered, that th i 
a ’ e Roman day begins 





the appointed hour of execution, he went to 
the Pope’s audience, and solicited Farnese’s 
pardon. Sixtus, who, from the striking of his 
clock, believed the hour to be already past, and 
the breath of the young Prince already stopped, 
freely granted it. The Medici instantly dis- 
patched the pardon to the castle (of St. Angelo), 
where it found Farnese still alive; and thus 
was he saved. The Pope discovered the com- 
passionate artifice, and was wroth. Between 
this affair, and his insolent behaviour in other 
things, especially love-making, Sixtus, who was 
not enduring, thought to arrest Cardinal Fer- 
dinand. ‘To this end he one day invited him 
to the palace, and the ministers of justice were 
ready. But the intended prisoner got scent of 
the scheme: he armed himself with short arms 
and a cuirass, assembled his court and his Flo- 
rentines, and caused them to occupy the main 
streets and the environs of the Vatican; he then 
waited upon the Pope. The pontiff’s plan was, 
that the Medici should be detained as he with- 
drew, and led through the corridor to the castle ; 
but warned by the Maestro di Camera, (Lord of 
the Bedchamber, probably,) that the palace was 
in the power of the Cardinal’s men, and the 
attempt would be hazardous, he forebore, and 
received him dissemblingly. The Cardinal, 
bowing profoundly to the Pope, purposely suf- 
fered his cardinal’s coat to open on his breast, 
and show his cuirass. Whereupon the Pope: 
“ Cardinal, what garb is this?” And Ferdinand, 
lifting his purple in his hands, answered, “ This, 
most holy father, is a cardinal’s garb.” Then 
flinging back the purple, and striking his cuirass, 
he added, “ And this is the garb of an Italian 
prince.” And the Pepe, shaking his head in 
anger, said, “Cardinal, Cardinal, we shall find 
means to strip the red hat from your head!” 
And the other: “If your Holiness thinks fit 
to take the felt hat from my head, I shall supply 
its place with one of steel.” This said, he left 
the audience, and, followed by his people, tra- 
versed Rome, where he remained several days 
guarding himself, and unmolested; then he 
repaired to Florence. 

For the remainder of the Grand-Duke’s 
character we have not room. We should 
have liked to give a popular insurrection, or 
a battle; but all these are long; and to 
abridge them, would destroy the effect of the 
author’s manner, and indeed of the relations 


themselves, since the abridgment of a de- | 


tailed description does not become a spirited 
short one. 


ing of the impending war betwixt Venice 
and the Turks, in 1715, he says :— 

Even in the government, there was an osci- 
tancy that showed like timidity. The vivacious 
spirits of former days no longer animated the 
senate; and whether effeminacy of manners, or 
poverty of the exchequer, or whatever else were 
the cause, the conquests of the glorious Morosini 
were far from being defended with the same 
energy with which they had been made. The 
old custom of the republic, founded upon state 
jealousy, of never permitting a noble to com- 
mand the land forces in Italy, had been very 
prejudicial to the military spirit ; and at the very 
time that the armies of kings were becoming 
larger and better disciplined, theirs had made 
little, if any, progress; and therefore were found 
inadequate, having, with their obsolete, stale 
organization, to contend against new organiza- 
tions. Republics are always more adverse to 
reforms than monarchies, adhering more obsti- 
nately to old institutions. They are likewise 
jealous of their liberty—a jealousy which mo- 
narchies know not. Certain it is, that Venice 
was afraid of large standing armies, and sought 
to preserve herself from this European pesti- 
lence. But what was good for internal liberty 





We will content ourselves, there- | 
fore, with a sample of his reflections. Speak- | 





[as if Venice then, or indeed ever, enjoyed any!] 
was the worst possible for external defence; 
hereby she first suffered loss, and afterwards 
perished. 

We must now conclude, after mentioning 
two or three faults too serious to be passed 
over in silence, though we cannot fill our 
columns with their exemplification. In the 
first place, the book, after a fashion “ more 
honoured in the breach than the observance,” 
is filled with speeches, and that on small and 
on foreign occasions, as well as upon great 
Italian questions. Nay, we have the reasons 
urged by a Duchess Dowager of Savoy to 
her brother of France, on asking his help, 
though those reasons are merely the descrip- 
tion of her distressed state, which we already 
knew from the narrative. Secondly, Botta, 
who blames Guicciardini for relating atroci- 
ties without any expression of censure, is 
upon every occasion at the trouble of telling 
us, that he utterly reprobates murder, be- 
traying one’s country to an enemy, and most 
other crimes; amongst which he seems to 
include war—even, we believe, defensive war 
—as he seldom mentions military matters 
without a sneer at the absurdity of men 
knocking one another on the head without 
motive ;—a species of moralizing known in 
the vulgar tongue by the significant name of 
twaddle. The third fault is more serious, 
We will not call it grossness; but it is a de- 
gree of plain speaking upon corruption of 
morals, even of the most ofiensive kind, such 
as, to English readers, is not merely disgust- 
ing, but actually startling ; such as we cannot 
even condemn more explicitly, though we 
think it very possible that our author may 
consider it merely as belonging to the bold 
simplicity of history. A fourth, ignorance 
of English, would not be worth mentioning, 
but as it may allow the reader to end with a 
smile. Botta is so impressed with the blun- 
ders of the French, in always substituting a 7 
for our JW, that, in his zeal to avoid a similar 
error, he writes the names of Shovel and 
Sacheverel, Showel and Sachewerel; care- 
fully, however, displacing this same unlucky 
letter from Newton, which he writes Neuton. 
He moreover tells us, that “ Marlborough, 
having beena Jorys, became a Whigs.” 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Féiis on Music 

in England.—London: Bailliére. 
Tur ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ one of the 
best French literary periodicals, contains an 
article on the ‘State of Music in England,’ 
by the somewhat celebrated M. Fétis, from 
which we shall translate such parts as are 
most likely to interest the general reader :— 

At the Royal Academy of Music, he observes, 
harmony and composition are taught by Dr. 
Crotch, Mr. Attwood, and Mr. J. Goss. The 
former is considered the most learned musician 
in England, which is not saying much in favour 
of the musical science of the country; for Dr. 
Crotch owes his reputation solely to a Treatise 
on Harmony and Composition, an obscure work 
in which the facts are badly classed, the views 
are superficial, and the reasoning null. The 
lectures which the Doctor delivers every year at 
the Institution of Sciences, (query, Royal Insti- 
tution, ] are not of a nature to give a very exalted 
idea either of his views or his knowledge. In 
these lectures, which last an hour, he talks for 
ten minutes without saying anything tothe pur- 
pose, and consumes the remainder of the bour 
by playing the compositions of other masters. 
Dr. Crotch is an instance how little reliance 
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can be placed on precocious talent. At five 
years of age, he displayed an extraordinary ap- 
titude for music. He played the harpsichord 
skilfully, composed, wrote down his improvisa- 
tions, and succeeded in exciting the attention of 
all England. Dr. Burney wrote a dissertation 
upon the prodigious faculties of this extraordi- 
nary child; the Royal Society of London ex- 
amined the prodigy, and recorded its observa- 
tions in the Philosophical ‘Transactions ;—in 
short, it was decided that England had produced 
the greatest musician in the world. The result 
of all this has been Dr. Crotch. 

I am ignorant of Mr. Attwood’s merits as a 
teacher, but I know that he is a skilful musician, 
and a composer of great merit. In his youth, 
he left his native country to visit Itaiy, and he 
afterwards went to Vienna, where he formed an 
intimacy with Mozart. That great master gave 
him instruction, and Mr. Attwood acquired, 
during this intercourse with the greatest musi- 
cian of the age, a purity of taste which we are 
surprised to find among the English. All the 
compositions of Mr. Attwood which I heard 
during my stay in London in 1829, are marked 
by simple, expressive, and elegant melody, very 
pure harmony, and an instrumentation full of 
effect. I have no doubt that if this composer 
had applied the inspirations of his genius to any 
language less difficult and more musical than 
the English, he would have acquired a great re- 
putation on the continent; but, such are the 
disadvantages of his native tongue, that the 
English themselves like it only when set to 
trifling airs and in national songs. It may truly 
be said that Mr. Attwood is undervalued, even 
by his countrymen ; and the difficulty of acquir- 
ing renown as a composer, is so great in Eng- 
land, that this distinguished musician is reduced 
to give lessons, which equally exhaust his strength 
and wear out his talent. 

Vocal performance is not in a very flourishing 
state in London, nor, indeed, in any other part 
of England; nevertheless, it does not appear 
that the organization of the English is unfavour- 
able to this branch of music. Unfortunately, 
the Royal Academy of Music has seldom had 
good masters to teach the principles and mecha- 
nism of singing. The composer Coccia, who 
remained some time in London, laid the foun- 
dation of a good school ; but since his departure 
for Italy, his place has been supplied by a Signor 
Gabussi, a gentleman highly patronized by cer- 
tain great ladies, but whose talents are but ordi- 
nary. 

There is no school of violin playing in Eng- 
land, although Viotti resided in that country 
during so long a period. Being engaged in 
commercial speculations, and disgusted with 
music from its imperfect state in London, this 
great master never formed any pupils among the 
English. It must, indeed, be acknowledged, 
that his talent was not duly appreciated by 
that nation; and I will mention an instance of 
it. His mercantile affairs having become de- 
ranged, he determined to call forth the aid of 
his art, and accordingly advertised a concert. 
It might be supposed that curiosity would have 
been roused at the name of Viotti, and a nume- 
rous and brilliant audience have attended. No 
such thing: there were scarcely fifty persons 
present. The most celebrated violinists in 
London, are Frangois Cramer, Mori, Spagno- 
letti, and Oury. ‘The talents of the first are 
absolutely null; he is indebted for his reputation 
entirely to the recollection of his father, a dis- 
tinguished player, who long resided in England, 
or rather to habits of kindness, which the Eng- 
lish readily contract toward artists whom they 
have long known. Mori has more execution ; 
but his style is vulgar, and altogether devoid 
of elegance and expression. His left hand is 
tolerably brilliant, but his bow is wanting in 
breadth and suppleness, I kaow not what Spag- 








noletti may have been in his youth, but he is 
now old and unworthy of consideration. Oury 
is the only English violinist of real merit; he 
is, however, the least known in London. Hav- 
ing married Miss Belleville, a pianist of great 
talent, he left his native country abouta twelve- 
month since, and is now travelling in Germany, 
where he has been received with great applause. 
Instead of decrying foreign players, as most of 
his countrymen do, Oury has had the good 
sense to listen attentively to Baillot, Lafont, 
and Bériot, and to identify himself with their 
style.—The four professors 1 have just named, 
give lessons at the Royal Academy of Music, 
but not regularly. Further, there is such a 
total want of agreement in their system of teach- 
ing, that it is impossible they can form an Eng- 
glish school of violin playing; indeed, Cramer, 
Mori, and Spagnoletti, are ignorant of the prin- 
ciples on which the instrument should be held, 
of the place and movement of the bow, and are 
unacquainted with the classic elements of the art. 

Mr. Lindley, professor of the violoncello, 
enjoys a great reputation; which, in many 
respects, he well deserves. In his cantabili, he 
produces a beautiful tone, and he has great 
skill in the mechanical; but his style is vulgar, 
and his quality of tone loses much of its inten- 
sity in quick passages. He has formed some 
excellent pupils at the Academy; and, among 
others, Mr. Lucas, who is distinguished in 
instrumental composition. For some years past, 
a young French violoncellist named Rousselot 
has settled in London, and become a teacher at 
the Academy, where he has introduced a very 
good school of violoncello playing. 

It is unfortunate that the directors of the 
Academy have been unable to offer a sufficient 
salary to induce Dragonetti to teach the double 
bass. This professor is known in the musical 
world as possessing astonishing powers upon 
that instrument. M. Anfossi, who has under- 
taken to supply his place there, is a musician of 
respectable talent, but there is an immense 
distance between him and Dragonetti. 

Willman, professor of the clarionet, and Ni- 
cholson, professor of the flute, are able masters. 
Although the results shown by their pupils are 
not quite satisfactory, still there can be no doubt 
that these musicians will ultimately improve 
the state of the orchestras in England by the 
pupils they will form. The English have never 
distinguished themselves as hautboy players. 
Neither Fisher, who long resided in London, 
nor Vogt, at a more recent period, could form 
any good pupils. 

As for the bassoon, the English need not envy 
other nations. Mr. Mackintosh is an able pro- 
fessor, and draws from his instrument a volume 
of tone, which is wanting to most of the bassoon 
players in Paris. He has formed some excellent 
pupils. The horn is not cultivated with equal 
success, although there is a horn-player in Lon- 
don of remarkable power. This artist, whose 
name is Puzzi, has withdrawn from the orches- 
tras, and does not give lessons. Mr. Platt, who 
teaches at the Academy, appears to me but little 
qualified to do so. 

The pianoforte is one of the most favoured 
instruments. Among those who teach it, are 
Moscheles, Potter, Phillips, and Mrs. Anderson. 
Many of the Academy pupils have already shown 
great skill. 

We must omit further particulars of the 
Academy, and also the account of the Glee, 
the Melodist and the Harmonist clubs, and 
the Cambrian Institution. We are, however, 
bound to observe, that the author very justly 
eulogizes Mr. T. Cooke; and highly praises 
the glee beginning, ‘ Fill, my boy, as deep 
a draught,’ likewise the comic glees of Mr. 
Blewitt. We now come to the Antient and 
Philharmoni¢ Concerts, 





In France, institutions for the cultivation of 
art tend to make art popular; it is not so in 
England. There it would seem as if the best 
institutions were doomed never to have an influ. 
ence beyond the narrow circle in which they 
originate ; and the members of the club or society 
with whom they originated monopolize the en- 
joyment. It is to this singular disposition that 
we must attribute the little influence of certain 
musical institutions, which ought naturally to 
contribute much towards perfecting the musical 
taste of the English. I here allude to the Con- 
certs of Antient Music, and the Concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society. * 

The Antient Concerts do not produce the good 
that might be expected, because the number of 
subscribers is limited, and the members are 
scarcely ever changed. The consequence is, 
that the Antient Concerts are always heard by 
the same individuals; the other inhabitants of 
London know not what they are, for, except 
subscribers, foreigners only are admitted. It is 
much the same at the Philharmonic. * * ¢ 


On first hearing a symphony at the Philhar- 
monic, you are struck with the precision and 
energy of the orchestra, and are obliged to admit 
that its effect might be considered excellent in 
any country. But, after hearing the concerts at 
the Conservatoire de Musique, you cannot help 
making comparisons between the two establish- 
ments, not in favour of the former. You find 
the same energy and precision in the French or- 
chestra, but accompanied by a youthful fresh- 
ness, and a subtlety of intention not to be found 
at the Philharmonic. It is known by what deli- 
cacy of light and shade the admirable orchestra 
at the Conservatoire has often raised its audience 
to the highest pitch of excitement; but these 
delicate effects are but weakly expressed by the 
London orchestra, which seldom displays what 
we term warmth. Its correctness is admirable, 
the sensibility of its performers but indifferent. 
Nevertheless, I have only been led to these 
remarks by comparison. * ® * 

A profound study of the history of music 
shows that the art has no settled existence in 
Europe except through the church. Even the 
theatres cannot prosper without the aid of the 
chapels. Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, every great city contained ten or twelve 
churches, in which the service was performed 
with a full band. It was, therefore, necessary 
that those churches should have a Maestro di 
Cappella, singers and symphonists. Performers 
being unable to obtain employment in such 
bands without contending with rivals at a pub- 
lic examination, were forced to acquire know- 
ledge and display talent. Thus, the Maestri 
were men of science, and the singers spent many 
years in study. ‘The Maestro di Cappella, whose 
existence was secured by his appointment, wrote 
theatrical pieces for fame alone, instead of being 
a mere vender of notes like most of the compo- 
sers of our own times. On the other hand, the 
singers, who had a certain provision for their old 
age, did not make exorbitant demands upon the 
managers of theatres, nor force them to forego 
a well-composed company in order to minister 
to the avarice of one or two celebrated per- 
formers. Lastly, the cathedral choristers, all ex- 
cellent musicians, were much more effective than 
those ignorant chorus singers whom you are 
obliged to teach in the morning that which they 
disfigure at night. The destruction of church 
music has had the effect of deteriorating every 
branch of the musical art. 


This, the author particularly applies to 
England ; and we regret being obliged to omit 
many pages of interesting remarks on the 
defective state of our church music, and an 
account of the meetings of the charity children 
at St. Paul’s on the 2nd of June of each year. 
We may, however, mention, as his opinion, 
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that if music were taught in the charity 
schools, all these children might be made 
excellent musicians; and he states, that the 
existence of this kind of instruction in Ger- 
many has given that people so great a mu- 
sical superiority over the other nations of 
Europe. We omit the author’s account of 
the theatres, and come at once to the causes 
he assigns for the bad execution of operas at 
the King’s Theatre. 

There are other disadvantages attached to the 
Italian Opera in London, and which are conse- 
quences of the shortness of the musical season 
in that metropolis. ‘This season is a species of 
fair, or, more correctly speaking, a provisional 
encampment of the upper ranks in the capital of 
England ;—and, in fact, the season really lasts 
only three months and a half. Everything must 
be done in this short space of time, and the 
professors of music must reap their harvest and 
lay in store wherewith to exist during the rest 
of the year. Concerts are in consequence so 
numerous, that it would be impossible for the 
same individuals to hear them all. Each mu- 
sician thinks he has a right to have a benefit 
concert, and those who have not talent enough 
to attract an audience, speculate upon the talent 
of others, and pay for its use. In the course of 
two months I was present at eighty concerts; 
there were often four or five on the same day. 
Most of the Italian singers receive fifteen or 
twenty guineas each for their services on these 
occasions. If to these concerts be added the 
evening music parties, an idea may be formed 
of the whirlwind of music, and bad music too, 
in which people live in London during a few 
months every year. These concerts and evening 
parties, which principally attract foreign per- 
formers to the British metropolis, are a dreadful 
thorn in the side of the manager of the Italian 
Opera; and a great drawback to the chances of 
good music. From the late hour to which the 
music parties extend, the rehearsals at the King’s 
Theatre can never begin before twelve o’clock— 
at two the concerts commence. Scarcely is the 
finale of the first act over, ere the prima donna, 
the tenor, and the primo basso, leave the re- 
hearsal, in order not to lose their twenty guineas 
for singing at some concert. In vain does the 
manager employ all his eloquence to show that 
the piece is not known, and that the perform- 
ance will be bad. 

“Sir, I know my part,” says the prima donna. 

“True, madam; but Signora does not 
know hers.”’ 

“Well, then, let her learn it.” 

“The band does not know the movements.” 

“Let it study them.” 

“ But can it, if you go away?” 

“That does not concern me. I repeat to you, 
that I know my part; that is all you can require 
of me.”” 

At night it is still worse: the next opera to 
be played must be determined upon. The ma- 
nager, who pays his performers at so high a rate, 
humbly proceeds to the dressing-room. His 
subscribers ask, perhaps, for ‘ Otello’; but Ma- 

ame —— is to sing at twelve o'clock at night 

at some lord’s private concert,—Desdemona 
would therefore fatigue her too much, and she 
can only sing in ‘La Cenerentola. In vain 
does the manager state the loss it will be to him 
—the lady is inexorable. Nevertheless, by her 
engagement she forfeits 3200/. by refusing: the 
director might, therefore, bring his action, and, 
no doubt, obtain a verdict in about twelve 
Months. But, from the moment the action was 
begun, the engagement would be broken, and 
the singer cease to appear; the subscribers 
would immediately quarrel with the manager, 
and the poor man would be ruined ; and, by the 
time he got his verdict, the lady would be either 
at Naples or at Madrid. 





The multiplicity of benefits is another cause 
of the miserable exhibitions at the King’s The- 
atre. These benefits constitute part of the pay- 
ment of the singers; and as operas, not here- 


tofore played during the season, must be selected | 


on these occasions, they are got up with only 
two or three rehearsals. It may, therefore, 


I once saw Mozart's ‘ Figaro’ dreadfully dis- 
figured at a benefit for Madame Malibran; I 
never heard anything like it: and yet Made- 


Malibran, Susanna—Donzelli, the Count—and 
poor Pelligrini, Figaro. Neither knew what 
was to be sung, and each seemed to take a 
pleasure in making blunders. With afew more 
rehearsals this work would have produced great 
effect; but, in London, the usual answer is, “ I 
have not time;” and every one at last gets ac- 
customed to hearing bad music. 
conscientious artist, alarmed at what he saw at 


this theatre, begged M. Laporte to allow him to | 


withdraw from his engagement; “ but,” said he 
afterwards, ‘‘ when I saw the public applaud 
the very worst things, I thought the performers 
right in not taking the trouble to do better, and 


struggle.” 

Old reputations are so attractive to the Eng- 
lish, that, in their national theatres, they will 
not listen with pleasure to an opera, in which 


Phillips, or some other actor to whom they have 
been long accustomed. These, certain of the 
public favour, exact enormous sums from the 
managers: Braham, for instance, in spite of 
his sixty-three or four years, receives twenty- 
five guineas a night, Mrs. Wood not much less, 
and the others in the same proportion. What 
is the consequence? ‘Ridiculous economy in 
those things which the public generally are 
unable to appreciate. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising, that the orchestras of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden are inferior to those of the small- 
est theatres at Paris, and the choruses scarcely 
better. At Drury Lane, I have seen Mr. T. 
Cooke, on the same night, act as director of the 
music, leader of the band, and singer in second 
tenor parts. If the character he represented did 
not appear till the second act, he led the orches- 
tra during the first; he would then give up his 
place to some wretched fiddler, and afterwards 
return, wrapped up in a great coat, and, per- 
haps, beat the great drum in some obligato pas- 
sage, there being no one else to do it—or assist, 
perhaps, the double basses. * * * 

Mrs. Wood, the first female singer in Eng- 
land, had once great talent: she is a good musi- 
cian, plays well on the piano and the harp, and 
sings English and Scotch airs with great ex- 
pression. But the ambition of pleasing an ig- 
norant public, has given her a habit of forcing 
her voice, and her intonation is often very 
defective. I have heard Miss Love, who had 
a beautiful contr’alto voice, which she main- 
tained within its natural compass: she screamed 
less than Mrs. Wood, but had not her facility of 
execution. 

Among the tenors is a certain Mr. Wood, 
who enjoys the public favour, but whom I found 
detestable. He seemed to me only capable of 
uttering cries. The other pretended tenors are 
still worse. As for the basses, there are two 
deserving of being mentioned—Sapio and Phil- 
lips. ‘The latter has a fine voice, and breadth 
of style; but his manner is cold, and he is little 
calculated for a dramatic singer. * * 

By attentively examining English society, it 
will be found, that the English want music, but 
have nv taste for it. This distinction may, per- 
haps, appear more subtle than solid, and yet I 
think it correct. I will explain what I mean. 
The English people are divided into two classes, 
which never mix, which nothing can unite, and 


| which seem to form two different nations. 


| dual interests. 
easily be imagined how they are performed. | 


Lablache, a | 





The 
one is composed cf that wise and industrious 
portion of the community, who have created the 
most beautiful civilization in the world, and 
whose constant efforts tend to the general good, 
combined, in the happiest manner, with indivi- 
This class does not want apti- 
tude for the arts, but has little time to devote 


| to them: they are but their recreation, and can 


never become their business. The other class, 


| who believe themselves not to be of the same 
moiselle Sontag played the Countess—Madame 


flesh and blood, compose that aristocracy which 


| is a foul ulcer upon Great Britain; and consti- 


tutes an evil, the more to be lamented, because 
the British nation will never be able to find a 
remedy for it, without producing a greater. The 


| individuals composing this class call themselves 


the fashionable world; which does not mean, 
that to be a nobleman is to be fashionable—but 
that fashionable persons are found only in the 
ranks of the aristocracy. It would be difficult 
to explain how the quality of fashionable is ac- 
quired, or how lost; but this is certain, that 
he who is fashionable this season, may in the 
next return to obscurity. ‘To be capable of 


| becoming fashionable, a man must conceal the 
I did as they did, instead of continuing a useless | 
* * * 


qualities of his mind, and veil his knowledge : 
for fashion loves not that her stupidity and 
ignorance should be exposed. But a confined 
intellect is not the only requisite for becoming 


| fashionable; a candidate must be distinguished 
they do not hear Braham, Mrs. Wood, Sapio, | 


by something—a coat, an equipage, a supper, 
a concert, sometimes bring an individual into 
fashion. Musicians, literary men, physicians 
also, become fashionable by the use made of 
their talents. All their exertions, therefore, 
tend to this, because all their prospects are 
contained in the maxim—* Become fashionable, 
and your fortune is at once made.” If there 
be lectures on history, or literature, or music, 
and the lecturer be in vogue, the fashionable, 
who know nothing of these things, nor care 
about them, attend such lectures, and every 
body else goes of course. 

When Fashion assists at a concert, she cares 
little about the music—she does not even listen 
to it; but it is an opportunity for meeting one’s 
acquaintance, and the sound of voices and in- 
struments forms a pleasant accompaniment to 
the conversation. Thus, the moment the person 
at the piano makes the signal for the music to 
begin, conversation also begins throughout the 
room; the noise resembles that in a public place 
or a market, and lasts until the performance is 
over. It must, however, be stated, that a single 
performer is always excepted from this con- 
temptuous treatment—and this is the singer or 
songstress who is in fashion: the moment the 
voice of this person is heard there is a sudden 
silence throughout the concert room. By this 
preference, Fashion is glad to show that she is 
not insensible to the charms of music; and that, 
if she does not listen to the rest of the perform- 
ance, it is because that rest is unworthy of her 
attention. * * * 

There is one particular cause which may pre- 
vent all further progress of music in England; 
it is this: formerly, the prospect of considerable 
gain attracted the most celebrated artists to that 
country; and this could alone indemnify them 
for the unpleasantness of their residence among 
a people incapable of appreciating their merit. 
But the English, formerly lavish of their gold, 
have lately become misers. Should this con- 
tinue, it is probable that they will be left to 
their own resources, and that foreigners will no 
longer brave the fogs of the country and the 
bad taste of its inhabitants. 


Bravo, M. Fétis! We shall leave English 


| musicians, and the English aristocracy, to 
| settle their points of difference with this wor- 
| thy gentleman: we, who belong neither to 


one class nor the other, can afford to look on 
aud laugh, 
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* A Journey to Switzerland, §c., by L. Agassiz, 
Esq.’—We thought Mr. Brockedon’s a bold 
venture—it is true that he knows more of the 
Alps and their several passes than perhaps any 
man in England or in Europe—but most people 
know enough to satisfy their curiosity ; and, for 
a sober man, like Mr. Agassiz, to favour us with 
a full, true, and particular account of his journey 
to Switzerland, performed veturino fashion, and 
with a wife and family—a brief history of Swit- 
zerland, the romance of which has been danced 
and sung at operas and theatres until we are 
weary of it—with most unimportant particu- 
lars of some three or four pedestrian journeys 
in that country, is the strangest folly we have yet 
had to record. The road he journeyed is, we 
feel confident, far better known than that from 
London to Colchester. Mr. Agassiz, indeed, 
assures us, that on his departure he sought in 
vain for the information which his own work 
contains: why, truly, the endless labour of hunt- 


ing a bundle of hay for a needle is written down | 


in our proverbs, but we have yet to learn that 


the best way of easing the labour is to add to | 


the hay. 

* Gleanings, §;c., by the author of Sydenham.’ — 
This is a collection of detached thoughts which 
the author probably designed to weave into a 
novel; they do not in any instance pass the 
commonplaces which have been repeated in a 
thousand forms; and they are sullied by astrong 
political bias almost amounting to prejudice. 
It is rather tco late to discuss the merits of the 
Reform Bill; neither is its anonymous opponent 
quite deserving of the labour of refutation. 


* Zenobia: a Drama; from the Italian: with 
other Poems, by James Ford, M.D.’—Some good 
physicians have been good poets: Akenside 
will not soon be forgotten in his Pleasures of 
Imagination; nor will Armstrong; Smollett 
also will live in his Tears of Scotland, his Gde 
to Independence, and his Leven Water ; nay, 
even for Darwin, and his fantastic amours of 
pinks and pansies, there is some hope of here- 
after; nor do we desire that Dr. James Ford 
should despair: there are natural passages in 
his ‘ Zenobia’ ; and some tolerably good in his 
little poem called ‘ The Harvest Day’ :— 

’Tis sweet when the earth is covered o’er 
With the long and waving corn ; 

And the joyous reapers arise before 
The rest of the world in the morn ; 

And away, with laugh, and leap, and bound, 
To their gladsome work they hie, 

With the glorious harvest on the ground, 
And the glorious sun in the sky. 

Oh, then is a season, when every one, 
Who owns there’s a God in Heaven, 

Should be glad, as ever a mortal can, 
For the blessed bounty given. 

’Tis sweet tosee the young and fair, 
With pleasure in their pace, 

And buxom health, in the morning air, 
More glowing in their face— 

’Tis sweet to see them hie away, 
Tocut the golden grain : — 

Oh, God, be good on the harvest day, 

And give the genial sunny ray, 

And the gentle zephyr's covling play ; 
Nor send untimely rain ! 

* Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 


States, by Joseph Story, LL.D.’—This is a 


attentive consideration of all who desire to be in- 
formed of the constitutional principles by which 
the great Western Republic is governed. Mr. 
Story is professor of law in Harvard University. 


‘ Funeral Sermon preached by the Rev. Luke | 
Booker, LL.D. on the Interment of the Earl of 
Plymouth.—A very high eulogium on the cha- | 
racter of the deceased, which seems to have been | 2. *. a : ate a 
merited, inasmuch as it was delivered before | lication in this country: we differ from our 
those to whom he was well known, the Wor- | 


cestershire Regiment of Yeomanry, and printed 
at their request. 

‘ Macgregor’s British America.’ — Having given 
a@ very full account of this valuable work on its 











first publication,+ we have now only to announce, 
that it has arrived at a second edition, and that 


the Statistical Tables, &c. are brought down to | 


January 1833. 

‘ Reverses; or, the Fairfax Family.’—This is 
an interesting tale for the use of young persons ; 
it inculcates many useful lessons of morality in 
a pleasing form. 


‘ Geology of Hastings and its Vicinity, by W. | 


H. Fitton, M.D..—Dr. Fitton is one of those 
happy individuals endowed by nature with a 


genuine taste for philosophy, and blessed by | 
| fortune with the means of indulging it. 
| little tract on the ‘Geology of Hastings’ will | 
| be valuable to those who have not penetrated 


pages to understand its leading points. He 
has always succeeded in conveying his meaning 
with clearness and brevity. 
of the same ground as Mr. Mantell, he has, of 


| course, often to mention the same facts, or use 


similar illustrations. Both writers, however, are 
well acquainted with their subject. The former 


— 


* Montague ; or, Is this Religion ?’—The sy. 
cess of ‘ May you like it,’ has induced the ay. 
thor again to take the field with a religious 
novel. We have very strong objections to this 
class of compositions; but they are in some 
degree overbalanced by the merits of this little 
volume, in which the different effects of genuine 


| piety and fanaticism are vividly portrayed. 


His | 


* The Mirror, Vol. XXI.’—A humble contem. 
porary, in whose success we take a hearty inter. 
est. The work is so weil known that it hardly 
needs our good word; but we may state, that 
the present volume is worthy of its predecessors, 
and has, as a frontispiece, a tolerably good por 


| trait of the Ettrick Shepherd. 
deep into the science, and yet wish in a few | 


Going over much | 


has suited his work more to the scientific, the | 


latter to general readers: to such we heartily 


| recommend it. 


* El Bastardo de Castilla [ The Bastard of Cas- 
tile}. Novela historica, caballeresca, original, 
por Don Jorge Montgomery.’—This is an his- 
torical novel,—if that can be called historical 
which is not founded on history, but on the fic- 
tions of old historians, on traditions, and the 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


ODD FELLOWS. 
“An odd man, Lady! every man is odd.” 
Troilus and Cressida, 


Dr. Haslam, in his evidence on Miss Baxter's 
case, which attracted so much notice last year, 
surprised the court no little, when he affirmed 
that God alone is of perfectly sound mind. Half 
his auditors, I believe, thought the Doctor “a 


| little odd,” himself,—almost as much so as his 


own patients: but that proves nothing. Law. 


| yers, in general, are notoriously poor metaphy- 
| sicians; they are rarely twice together in the 


inventions of poets. The subject is the exploits | 


of the renowned Bernard del Carpio, as recorded | ‘ 
_ | properly be considered as absolutely sound, 


in the fine old Spanish ballads; and the writer 


has interwoven with his narrative some of their | 


most striking passages. The style is very good, 
although the author is not a Spaniard. He has, 
perhaps, copied somewhat too closely the florid 
eloquence of the old novelists. 

‘ Reekiana ; or, Minor Antiquities of Edinburgh.’ 
—A neat pleasant gossiping volume; but, in 
truth, the best stories have been told before, 
and we have had too much lately about Edin- 
burgh. 

‘ Staunton’s Parliamentary Key.’—The advan- 
tage of this little directory, according to the 
compiler’s report, is, that one alphabet alone 
embraces the list of the members of both Houses, 
and also the places for which members of the 
House of Commons are returned. 

‘A New French Grammar, by Messrs. Noel 
& Chapsal. Translated from the twenty-third 
Parisian Edition, and adapted to the use of 
English Students, by J. H. Sievrac.’—The well- 
deserved reputation of the original French 
grammar, has induced Mr. Sievrac to translate 
it for the benefit of English students. Notwith- 
standing the countless treatises on the subject, 
we think the present publication a valuable ad- 
dition to our list of school books; the gram- 
matical definitions are clear and precise—the 
arrangement is excellent—the examples selected 


idiomatic and peculiar constructions are equally 
lucid and satisfactory. 


more sound information respecting the philo- 
sophy of language. 

* Ewing’s Geography, 14th edition.’ —We re- 
joice to find that an extensive and increasing 
sale justifies the praise which we bestowed on a 
former edition of this useful work. 

* Sullivan’s Moral Class-book.’—The success 
of this work in America has led to its repub- 


brother critics beyond the Atlantic, in our esti- 
mate of its value; and can find nothing, either 
in the matter or manner of the compilation, that 
merits praise. 





+ See Athenxum, No, 227, 228. 


-from the best authors—and the explanations of | 


Indeed, we do not re- | 
| member to have seen a grammar of any tongue, 


2 | which, within so short a compass, contained 
valuable work, and we recommend it to the | 





same “mind.” Maugre, therefore, their stare 
of incredulity at the doctor’s proposition, we 
may boldly aver, that ‘there was much matter 
in that same learned Theban.”—No mind can 


which on all points does not reflect nature pre- 
cisely as it is, and respond congruously to all 
its impressions. Every prejudice, every igno- 
rance, inasmuch as it may be the occasion of a 
false conclusion, is pro tanto an unsoundness, 
and may give birth to long trains of mischievous 
delusion. It is by no means sufficient that a 


man should be 
Much too wise to walk into a well, 


to entitle him to the credit of a sound mind; . 


and many a poor fellow is shipped for Botany 

Bay, or exhibited before the debtors’ door at 

Newgate, who was far more worthy of a place 
in Bedlam, or St. Luke’s. If anger be a short 
madness, the other passions are permanent in- 
sanities ; and one or other of them occupies the 
best of us, from the cradle to the grave; so that 
a man could not even ‘‘ read his Bible, Sir, and 
mind his purse,” without the fear of a strait 
waistcoat before his eyes, if his eyes could but 
look inwards. Surely, then, the worthy physi- 
cian was right ; and his audience was not a bit 
the more sane, because, like the inmates of a 
lunatic asylum, they were not conscious of their 
own malady. Even in the ordinary medico-legal 
sense of the word, hundreds pass through life in 
credit and comfort, who are potentially as mad 
as so many March hares; and who only require 
the touching of some latent chord, to explode 
into extravagance or fury. ‘The best and the 
strongest intellects also, are sane only as to the 
particular circumstances, in which, and for which, 
they have been educated. A slight dislocation 
of station or of fortune may be suificient com- 
pletely to overset them. Great calamities are 
the frequent occasions of lunacy; and if un- 
looked for prosperity does not quite as often 
lead to a writ de lunatico inquirendo, it 1s very 
commonly the cause of such a degree of mental 
derangement as makes a man preeminently tl- 
diculous and miserable. Nay, more,—every pto- 
fession and calling in life has its own form of 
intellect, which alone passes for sanity in the 
world, merely because the world is accustome 

to it, and is, therefore, not shocked at its extra- 
vagance. What is sound reasoning in a philo- 
sopher, is delirious scepticism in a theologian ; 
and the commonest sense of a Londoner would 
be doomed in Lisbon to seclusion, if not medi- 
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cated with the actual cautery. Let a parson 
turn soldier, his piety would be deemed cant; 
and his christian humility, if it did not bring 
his courage into question, would at least be set 
down as obliquity of intellect. Should a Jawyer 
transport his aphorisms into physical science, 
and maintain, for example, that a natural child 
was nobody’s son, he would infallibly be clapped 
jnto a strait waistcoat. So, if a country squire 
should revile the corn laws, or neglect to pre- 
serve his pheasants, the fact would be taken as 
rimd facie evidence against his sanity, by any 
jury of his peers that the kindness of a prochain 
ami might bring to sit upon the question. ‘Thus 
it may happen that two men shall be each in 
his own way anything but of sound mind, with- 
out drawing the attention of their neighbours ; 
yet, if from a spirit of imitation they should 
adopt each other's hallucination, the whole town 
would cry karo against them. Incongruity thus 
becomes one of the great criterions of lunacy ; 
and “insanire certd ratione modoque” does not 
necessarily deprive a man of the management 
of his own affairs. Yet it were a great breach 
of the decorum and decencies of life to consider 
every incongruity as evidence of mental infir- 
mity. Disparities must be rare, as well as ab- 
surd, before they bring down a keeper on the 
person, or a custodiam on the estate. 
Besides the ordinary forms of insanity, com- 
mon to those who go at large in the rest of 
Europe, we English are subject to one variety 
which is rather peculiar to us, and which is 
known to the world by the mitigating eupho- 
nism of Oppity. The plenitude of the liberty 
of the subject in these kingdums, gives to the 
individual so wide a latitude of indulgence in 
personal peculiarities, as deprives him of much 
of that wholesome self control, which is forced 
upon the natives of more despotic states. Odd 
fellows abound in England and its dependencies. 
Every country town has, at least, two or three 
of them; and there is scarcely a club, a regi- 
ment, or a coterie, without its odd fellow. It 
is truly astonishing by what minute particulars 
this species of infirmity may be detected in per- 
sons, who are otherwise tolerably rational. In 
one man it transpires in a broad-brimmed hat 
and a coachman’s upper benjamin ; in another 
it lurks under an obstinate rejection of sus- 
penders, and an hiatus valde deflendus between 
the waistcoat and the nether habiliment. There 
are who exhibit it in an undue perseverance in 
short tights and white cotton stockings on a 
November morning. Oddity also breaks out 
in certain inveterate habits and associations of 
idea, which have obtained a settled possession 
of the mind, and irresistibly direct the will. 
There are odd fellows, who can only smoke 
their pipe in comfort, at a certain house, in a 
certain chair, at a certain corner of the fire, or 
using tobacco from a certain tobacconist. A 
person of this frame of mind will send to White- 
chapel for a pound of tea, which he might get 
as good, or better, at the next door; and this 
merely because, at some period of his life, it 
had suited his convenience to buy at that shep. 
There are mighty decent people, who never 
slept out of their own bed for twenty long 
years; and who would sooner lose a legacy 
than visit a dying uncle, if by so doing they 
should break through the custom. There are 
odd fellows of rare and splendid talent, who 
become stark mad once in every twenty-four 
hours, if the dinner be not punctually served 
to a minute at the one uniform appointed hour; 
and whose happiness is destroyed for the day, 
ifa single guest arrive before or after the given 
instant. 

A very common symptom of this infirmity is 
the dressing better or worse than comports with 
aman’s rank and fortune. Dandyism, indeed, 
1s too common a symptom to be properly termed 
oddity ; and when it arises from an abject spi- 





rit of imitation, it does not mount to the dig- 
nity of madness, and should be placed to the 
account merely of folly: where, however, it is 
original, and it is directed exclusively to the 
one object of notoriety, it springs from a ma- 
niacal vanity, half the world away from sound 
reason. The reverse of this hallucination, the 
dressing like a beggar man, with a banker's 
book that might stiffen Croesus, has less favour 
in the eyes of the public; and the patient is at 
once set down as an avaricious hunks, who will 
not afford himself a respectable coat. This 
judgment is for the most part as wide of the 
mark, as the world’s guesses at the human 
heart ordinarily are. The tailor’s bill has no- 
thing whatever to do with the matter. The 
man dresses like a blackguard, simply because 
it pleases his fancy, his indolence, or his indif- 
ference so to do: or because he derives a plea- 
sure from setting folks staring at the peculiarity, 
and from the distinction he imagines to have 
thus created for himself. 

Oddity is not always an inherent malady; but 
may be induced by some shock given to the feel- 
ings or the affections, which stronger intellects 
would have withstood. Such is the origin of the 
oddity of women-haters, who are never at ease 
when there is a petticoat in the room; because 
it reminds them of some early disappointment. 
So, likewise, there are relation-haters, who 
banish their whole kin from their house, be- 
cause they were once cheated by a first cousin, 
or because they have detected or suspected an 
attack upon their last will and testament by 
some toady nephew: and what proves the 
insanity of such fancies, is the fact of the odd 
fellow at last leaving his property to those 
very relations whom he has thus sedulously 
shunned, 
endure an attorney ; and whom it is impossible 
to get to sign their name, even to the lease of 


a house; and there are some who would rather | 
die than take a dose of physic. A very frequent | 


trait of oddity is a restless impatience when 
any one interferes with the management of the 
fire ; or a no less manifest uneasiness if a guest 
should venture to open and read the newspa- 
per, when it comes from the post, even though 
the gentleman himself should not be in the 
house to take the benefit of precedence. I 
have known some persons, sane in all the ordi- 
nary relations of life, who insist on keeping a 
particular room, or “glory hole,” for their own 
use, into which they will suffer no one to in- 
trude: and they would fall into a paroxysm of 
absolute fury, if the housemaid, in the spirit of 
her calling, should presume to dust and ar- 
range it. 

Oddity is not peculiar to any one class 
in society; but churchmen, whether it be 
from the seclusion of their college-life, or 
from their habitual indulgence in dictation 


among their parishioners, contribute to the list 


of odd fellows in rather a greater proportion 


than that of their relative numbers in society. | 


At the head of clerical oddities, every one will 
at once place the celebrated Dean Swift, whose 
vagaries fill the pages of many a collection of 
anecdotes. His insisting upon paying Pope and 
Gay for the supper which they would not allow 
him to order, on some evening when they 
dropped in upon him unexpectedly, would alone 
entitle him to the distinction, if his humorous 
sense of the absurdity of a Protestant church 
without Protestant parishioners had not broke 
forth in the well-known “ dearly beloved Roger,”’ 
and established his claim on still higher ground. 
The melancholy termination of Swift's career as 
an “idiot and a show,” may be regarded merely 
as the full developement of the malady which 
governed his early life; but it may be some 
comfort to the odd fellows at present upon town, 
to know, that their hallucinations seldom go 
further, and that it is not every whimsiculo who 


has the wit to become thoroughly mad. 


There are odd fellows who cannot | 





The 
claims of Dr. Parr to the character of an odd 
fellow, were too strong to admit of controversy ; 
and it shows something very like ingratitude in 
the whig ministry, that they have not yet given 
to his MeGa THauma precedence of Berenice’s 
hair among the constellations. Alas! for the 
departed glories of toryism and ascendancy! 
There are now no Horsleys in the church to be 
“ frowned into insignificance ;” and the memory 
of Parr, his wig, his Greek, and his eyebrows, 
has gone with the occasion which gave them 
utility. Though no clergyman, the leviathan of 
this class of odd fellows, as he was also esteemed 
the leviathan of literature, was Dr. Johnson. 
His oddities were not altogether the most amus- 
ing, but he had the luck to pass them off on his 
own generation for excellencies, and he throve 
accordingly. In these radical times his bow-wow 
manner and high church intolerance would have 
found as little favour with the people as his un- 
gainly gesticulations and coarse feeding would 
with the Exclusives, or his lumbering rumbling 
sentences with the reviewers. One would have 
thought that such a clever fellow as Croker 
would have found this out, and would have 
avoided the hopeless task of bringing back 
toryism once more into fashion by a new edition 
of Boswell. Porson, a thorough odd fellow, was 
of quite a different school; and, though a good 
whig, never arrived at the honours of the 
caxon. He will be memorable to the remotest 
ages, as the first Greek scholar that dared to 
appear in his own hair, and who ventured to set 
cauliflowers at defiance. 

In the last generation flourished the long 
celebrated Doctor Van Butchell, whose re- 


putation as an odd fellow would have stood 
at the highest, could the world have had 
assurance of his eccentricities being genuine. 
Who is there living that remembers his low, 
round-crowned hat, his bushy beard, and his 


grey poney with its painted spots, or who visited 
his pickled wife, and has not been tempted to 
think so odd a fish downright mad? Yet, was 
he only mad north-north-west ; and, when the 
wind was southerly, he had good reason for 
these absurdities, which were neither better nor 
worse than professional advertisements, and 
very slight exaggerations of the solemn foppe- 
ries of the great Doctor , or the queer-co- 
loured carriage of the fashionable Doctor -——. 
This spurious kind of oddity is an every-day sin 
of professional life. Half the surgeons and phy- 
sicians of London dabble in it, as far as is con- 
sistent with a decent self-respect—well knowing 
that a plain, sensible, this-world-looking man, 
who trusts merely to talent and learning, for the 
goodwill of the public, has nochance of a patient, 
except it be either informa pauperis or a country 


| cousin, who, like Daddy Hawthorn, takes physic 


‘to oblige them.” If the lawyers are less given 
to oddity than their medical compeers, it is be- 
cause their clients are not to be done in the same 
way. The tests of legal merit are too tangible 
and positive to admit of a man’s getting on at 
the bar by monkey tricks; and, therefore, 
monkey tricks are not resorted to: besides, 
what oddity out of Bedlam could, in point of the 
effect, come up to the wig and gown, which is 
common to them all? 
No voice toan organ 
’s like that of lawyer in his bar-gown, 

is a distich quite as true and as applicable now 
as it was in the days of merry King Charles. 
But, though oddity be not strictly legal, I would 
not advise a rising young barrister to brush his 
coat too sedulously, or be too critical in the tie 
of his cravat. A certain neglect of dress and 
affectation of slovenliness have very consider- 
able charms in the eyes of the attornies. 

Among professional men, those attached to the 
theatre have usually given much into oddities. 
There was a time when you might have known an 
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actor in the street by the whimsical peculiarity of 
his appearance. Jt was not merely the “ udtra vires 
habitus nitor,” the ‘‘ aliquid plus quam satis est,” — 
it was not merely the pea-green coat, the flashy 
watch-chain, nor the bolster neckcloth, which 
were all open to successful imitation ; but it was 
the “ Celia altogether,” the certain “ non so che,” 
which was only to be acquired betore the stage- 


inapprehensive observer. In the general uni- 


the world will take the trouble of noticing him, 


| or will care three straws what he thinks, or what 


he does: but your shy people are so vastly con- 


| ceited! 


Of all the pretenders to oddity, the odd fel- 
lows who assume to themselves that title par 
excellence, and who congregate in clubs for the 


| sake of being facetious, are every way the least 
lights, and was not to be mistaken by the most 


formity and equality of the present times, these | 
sangre distinctions have latterly disappeared | 


rom society, and an actor endeavours to be as 
much like nature off the stage as he does to be 
unlike it in his part: but the eccentricity which 
has fied from the surface has only taken a deeper 


hold of the interior, and the stage can still boast | 
of as many real and essential odd fellows as | 


ever. Next to actors, authors for a long while 


bore the bell for eccentricity; but, whether it be | 


that they have been laughed out of their oddi- 
ties, or that all the world having taken to writ- 
ing has rendered authorship no distinction, 
green spectacles and a shabby black suit are no 
longer characteristic of the trade. 


worthy of the appellation. Essentially common- | 


place and vulgar, if they are gay, they are mis- 
chievous; and, if dull, they are downright stu- 
pid. Priding themselves upon eccentricity, they 
go to bed as regularly—drunk as a watchman; 


and, trading upon their humour, they are as | 


lively as a land-carriage mackerel. The only 
genuine point of oddity about them, is, that they 


can find amusement in the nightly repetition of | 


the same jokes and the same songs. They are, 
for the most part, pains-taking tradesmen, with 
as much wit as may be found in Cocker, and as 
much imagination as goes to the putfing ofa bad 
article. ‘They mistake brandy and water for fun, 
and tobacco-smoke for good company. At bot- 
tom, however, they are very good sort of per- 


| sons; and, if they do not catch the attention of 


Among the many varieties of odd fellows, I | 


know none more intolerable than those who 


seek distinction by what they call “speaking | 


their mind,” and have taken to themselves the 


privilege ofsaying “whatever comes uppermost.” | 
They tread upon the corns of their neighbour’s | 


fine feelings with a very careless inditlerence— 
they call up the blush of shame, or the red spot 


of indignation, by malapropos allusions—and | 
they probe the half-skinned wounds of affliction | 


with a detestable sang froid, in the hope of being 


stared at, and the conviction of being excused | 
on the plea of their odd-fellowship. The world, | 
however, should know, that this is, as Sir Hugh | 


says, all “ affectations’: these gentry are not 
mad ; they are only bad; and they richly deserve 
a horsewhip for their pains. Not so an un- 
fortunate set of oddities, peculiar to aristocratic 
circles, or (to be more precise) among estated 
country gentlemen, These unfortunate persons 
are chiefly noticeable for a morbid shyness and 
mauvaise honte, which plunges them into a thou- 
sand eccentricities. The appearance of astranger, 
for example, throws them into a flutter; and 
the necessity of saying, “ How do you do?” to 
their banker or their coachmaker, will haunt 
them for a week beforehand. If they see an 
unknown face approaching, they will turn down 
the dirtiest lane to avoid the casual meeting ; 
and, if they have no parliamentary ambition, 
they double-lock their park gates to exclude the 
public. In society, they are only happy with 
the curate, who is just sufficiently a gentleman 
to be fit company tor them, yet sufficiently de- 
pendent to put them perfectly at their ease. The 
physician they would tolerate, if they saw him 
oftener, and if they did not suspect him of being 
either a wit or a freethinker. But they enjoy 
the plenitude of their existence only, when, 
looking from the elevation of the crimson- 
lined pew of their own church, at the edge of 
their own domain, they frown terror upon a 


the world, they do not claim it, but confine their 


pretensions to oddity very closely to their own | 


family tireside and the club-room. 

There remains but one odd fellow more to be 
noticed, and of that one there is very little to be 
said. Whether this arises from anything pecu- 
liar and undescribable in his distinguishing 
traits, or from the rarity of the individuals mak- 
ing the class less worthy ofa detailed disquisition, 
I leave to the sagacity of the reader to determine. 
If he be a reader of any apprehension worth 
speaking of, he will not require to be told that 
the odd fellow in question is that rara avis in 
terris, an honest man. 


rm 


EMBALMING AMONG THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Str,— Expressing my thanks for your copious report 
of the paper I had the honour of reading at the Royal 
Institution, on the subject of Embalming, and acknow- 
ledging your note of my having adverted to the Scrip- 


| ture quotations mentioned in the letter signed “ An 


Old Israelite,’ published in your Journal of the 10th 
instant, should I not be intruding too much on your 


| Valuable columns, you will oblige me by informing 
; your Correspondent, that | consider his observations as 


passive and trembling tenantry. This dread of | 


equals and superiors might be mistaken for hu- 
mility, and for a constitutional or habitual dis- 
trust of self: but the reverse is the truth. The 


developement of pride. The patient is altoge- 
ther occupied with himself and his own conse- 
quence. 
must be on him, and he fears that his slightest 
inadvertence will not escape notice. If he is 
afraid to measure himself with his equals, it is 
not so much that he thinks he will prove below 
the standard, but because he is desirous of pass- 
ing for a giant, and has an instinctive know- 
ledge that omne ignotum pro magnifico est. A 
really modest man is at his ease in all societies ; 
for the last thing that enters his mind, is, that 


materially supporting, rather than weakening, the opi- 
nion | offered, and to which | hold, that embalming 
was not practised amongst the Jews. The Patriarch 
Jacob enjoined his sons to carry his body and deposit 
it in his own tomb; he died in Egypt; and for the 
purpose of fulfilling his commands, it was a matter of 
necessity that bis remains should be embalmed, but 
the process was performed by Egyptians. “ Joseph com- 
manded his servants,” &c. To Joseph, ranking as he 
did, first in the favour of the king, and himself a ruler 
over Egypt, the greatest honours were offered: he was 
not only embalmed, but put into a coffin; but he also 
died in Egypt; and it was in agreement with the 
customs of the Egyptians that those ceremonies were 
performed. Further in support of my opinion, the 
sepulchres of Canaan present no evidences that could 
lead us to believe that embalming was practised among 
the Jews; nor have any mummies been found there. 
The word “ embalm” occurs in no other part of Scrip- 
ture but this single chapter (50 Genesis) ; whilst “ burial’”’ 
is mentioned in almost every book of the sacred writings; 
and, in the Patriarchal ages, they hastened to bury 
the dead out of their sight. Thus much for the Old 
Testament, to which your Correspondent refers. I, 
however, difler with him on the point he bas taken 
up in the New Testament, and which I also quoted, as 


| being merely a portion of the process of the Egyptians, 
oddity has its origin very clearly in an insane | 


He thinks the eyes of the whole world | 


not of embalming, but of swathing. I cannot conceive 
the winding up a body with spices can be construed 
into embalming; which, according toall the definitions 
of the word, I find to be a filling or saturating the body 
with gums and spices; nor do | think the Evangelist 
intended to convey this meaning. Again, the time 


| (only one day,) would not have allowed it, or even 


any, the most simple processes, to have been gone 
through. I have not time to give this subject the at- 
tention I could wish, as I leave London this evening ; 
but, as I am cuntinuing the examination of the Mummy, 
and analyzing the various substances 1 have discovered 
in it, 1 shall again advert to it. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very obedicut humble servant, 


Joun Dayipson. 
Cork Street, 21st Jug. 1833, 


| gigantic ruins of Anooradhapoora. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

In our notice last week of the Ceylon Alma. 
nac, we gave some interesting particulars of the 
We are 
most happy now to announce that a detailed 


| account of these ruins, illustrated by six draw. 


ings by Captain Chapman, will be published in 
the forthcoming part of the ‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society.’ 

Letters from Paris make mention of a work 
about to appear there, which it is expected 
will create no little bustle in the cabinet of 
Louis Philippe. When the Duchess of Berry was 
apprehended, she was so well pleased with the 
courtesy of General Dermoncourt, who hadcom- 
manded in La Vendée, that she entrusted to 
him the whole of her papers. These he refused 
to deliver up to the government, but now, in 
consequence of some disagreement, he is about to 
publish them, under the title of ‘ La Vendée 
et Madame.’ He has resolved, it is said, to state, 
without reserve, all he knows of the intrigues 
that were then carried on; and among the do- 
cuments will be a letter from one of the most 
influential ministers of Louis Philippe to the 
Duchess, wherein he offers to establish her son 
on the throne, upon condition that the office of 
Constable of France be revived and given to 
him ; and one from another minister, apprising 
her that her place of concealment was known, 
and directing her to remove forthwith, or she 
would be arrested. 


M. Jouy, a celebrated Parisian calligrapher, 
is we hear engaged in copying the portraits 
and illustrations of the magnificent oriental 
manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Royale, which 
he intends to publish, coloured after the ori- 
ginals. It is a curious fact connected with the 
history of the arts of design, that the paintings in 
the Mongolian and other Tartaric manuscripts, 
are superior to those of the Arabians and 
Persians, though the latter have been generally 
regarded as the more civilized nations. Indeed, 
the Arabians seem generally to have imitated 
the worst style of the Byzantine school; and 
most of the Persian drawings that we have seen, 
are imitations of the Hindastanee artists. We 
must except the celebrated MSS. of the Shah- 
Nameh, in which the physiognomy and costume 
of the illuminating figures are essentially Mon- 
golian. It is to be hoped that M. Reinaud, 
whose excellent work on Arabian, Persian, and 
Turkish Monuments, has acquired such a high 
character throughout Europe, will give descrip- 
tions of M. Jouy’s paintings, and point out the 
periods of oriental history which they illustrate. 

The orientalists of the Continent have of late 
devoted a great share of their attention to the 
language and literature of ancient Persia. M. 
de Boblen’s treatise ‘On the comparative Anti- 
quity of the Zend and the Sanscrit,’ has roused 
the emulation of M. Bopp, who is about to pub- 
lish ‘A comparative Analysis of the Sanscritic 
Languages.’ A set of Zend types has been 
engraved, under the superintendence of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris; and we may soon ex- 
pect to have before us specimens of the language 
of Cyrus and Zoroaster. 

Our government, as it is well known, only 
raise monuments in memory of great officers, 
and those during a war, by way of exciting 
emulation. Private respect, however, in many 
instances, supplies the place of government: a 
monument is now ready to be raised in the family 
church to the memory of Sir Robert Cavendish 
Spencer, who died in the Mediterranean: an- 
other is about to be executed in Malta in honour 
of Admiral Hotham. That they were both wor- 
thy men these memorials may be taken as an 
assurance, for they are erected by their respec- 
tive friends and fellow officers.—Several of our 
painters talk ef secking fresh inspiration ia 


—_— 
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Italy: one speaks of studying colour at Venice, 
another of studying dignity of conception at 
Rome. 

The musical wanderers to the south and west 
have, we understand, returned moneyless and 
discontented. Surely Malibran and De Beriot 


were ill-advised to visit Brighton at this time of | 


the year. The Brighton visitors go for a change 
of air and change of scene, and not to be stifled 
in hot rooms, and hear what they were weary of 


hearing when in London.—A very handsome | 


yase has been, within these few days, presented 
to Signor Costa by the Opera band. The fol- 
lowing inscription is engraved on it:—‘*‘ Pre- 
sented to Signor Costa by the Gentlemen of the 
Opera Band, as a token of the regard and 
esteem which they entertain for him as their 
conductor. London, 1833.”’ 

The Royal Academy of Sciences, at St. 
Petersburgh has proposed aw concours, the sub- 


ject of the Mongolian dynasty in Russia, the | 


original accounts in the Mongolian language, 
now extensively studied in the Russian Univer- 
sities, are to be compared with the narratives of 
Mohammedan and Russian writers; the chro- 
nology to be corrected by reference to coins 
and medals, and search is to be made through 
the Empire for any marks of the Mongolian in- 
vasion that may yet remain. The history and 


literature of Georgia, which have already re- | 


ceived so much elucidation from the labours of 


Klaproth, are earnestly recommended, by the | 
Academy, to the attention of those who have a | 


taste for investigating the history of the East; 


a recommendation in which we heartily concur. | 
| him with a supply of wine and medicines for the 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


August 6.—A paper by Sir George Mackenzie, | 
Bart. was read, on the destruction of insects in | 


gardens.—This is a subject which has seldom 
met with the attention which its importance 


merits. Sir G. M. appears to have entered upon | 


the task with much spirit, and justly observes 
“that as the best chance of success is to be 
found in the destruction of the enemy in the 
pupa state, entomologists would confer a lasting 
benefit on horticulture, were they to watch and 
describe the periods of the deposition of eggs, 
and of the transformation of those insects whose 
ravages are most extensive.” As a stimulus to 
investigation and experiment, he states his 
intention of placing in the treasurer’s hands an 
additional premium, in the event of the Society 
offering a certain reward, for the most satis- 
factory account of observations on the times of 
appearance, &c. &c. of insects infesting garden 
crops, made during a period of three years.— 
Collections of German stocks, piccotees, car- 
nations, dahlias, Blithfield Queen and Bucks 
seedling pine-apples, fruit of the Gaultheria 
Shallon, and dried fruit of the cactus and plantain 
from Mexico, were exhibited.—Three gentle- 
men were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Aug. 20.—A paper by the author of the 
‘Domestic Gardener’s Manual,’ was read, relat- 
ing to some new facts which had developed 


Housainee Persian melon, and which are con- 
sidered likely to effect a considerable change in 
the method of growing these fine fruits. 

The collection of flowers exhibited, comprised 


some very handsome seedling fuchsias, magnolia | 
grandiflora and its varieties, new species of | 


phacelia, solanum, aster, and russelia, from 
North West America, Mexico, &c., and double 
antirrhinum majus. We observed among the 
fruit, a pine-apple, called the Russian globe, a 
sort possessing much merit, introduced by the 
Society from St. Petersburgh in 1819. 

Geo, Willis, Esq., H. Burton, Esq., and J. 


Society, 








THEATRICALS 


ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 

A new burlesque, called ‘ Nero,’ was bréught 
out here on Monday last. It was not very suc- 
cessful; indeed, if the truth must be told, it 
was very much the reverse. Must a little more 
truth be told? yes; well then, it did not deserve 
more success than it met with ;—a little more ? 
—in justice to the author—yes: well then, Mr. 
Reeve did not know his part; indeed, he knew 
so little of it, that he necessarily threw others 
out; and, under these circumstances, it is hard 
perhaps to condemn Mr. Haynes Bayly with- 
out letting him be heard in his defence. Still, 
Mr. Bland, (who always plays burlesque well,) 


Mrs. Jones, and some others, were perfect; and | 


what we heard from them inspired us with no 
great curiosity about the remainder. The scene 
of this piece is laid in Rome. At the end the 
geese cackled, but not to save it. 








MISCELLANEA 

African Expedition.—Letters have been re- 
ceived from Richard Lander, dated 8th of May, 
from Fernando Po, where he had been obliged 
to go for the recovery of his health. He had 


| been seriously ill, but was so far recovered, that | 
he intended to return in the Albert man-of-war | 


in a day or two to the brig at the mouth of the 
Niger, where it had been arranged that the 
steam-boats from the interior should meet him. 
The steam-boats had been detained up the river 
for want of water. 
vernor of Fernando Po, had kindly furnished 


invalids. Lander expected to be in England in 
September or October. The expedition had 
suffered severely from fever, having lost twenty- 
five men. It is, however, gratifying to learn 
from other accounts feceived about the same 
time, that the reports of the failure of the expe- 
dition in its commercial objects have been much 
exaggerated—for the quantity of ivory they had 
procured would, it was believed, be at least suf- 
ficient to defray the expenses of the expedition. 
Van Diemen’s Land.—The spirit of enter- 
prise is alive in this young colony. We observe 


by the Independent, a Launceston paper, that a | 


Monthly’ Magazine is just started at Hobart 
Town; and that a tradesman in Launceston has 
erected gas works, and announces that he is will- 
ing ‘to illuminate” shops, taverns, hotels, &c. 

Swan River.—The following are extracts trom 
the Perth Gazette, a newspaper which was esta- 
blished in this colony in January last :—‘ The 
promise of an abundant harvest, which has been 
generally anticipated, is now fully realized; and 
the farmers are all actively and profitably em- 
ployed. The season has proved highly favour- 
able, and we have no small gratification in pro- 
nouncing the produce of this year’s growth equal 
to five months’ consumption; in two or three 
years we shall be independent (for this article) 
of any foreign supplies. The farmers are in the 
highest spirits; and every person we have seen 
who has visited the different farms on the Swan 


| and Canning, speaks in raptures of the progress 
themselves in the cultivation of the striped | 


which has been made, and the splendour of the 
scenery.—The scarcity of money at the present 
moment, owing to the sums which have been 
drained from us by the several vessels which 
either have, or are upon the point of taking 
their departure, has lett us, it must be allowed, 
in rather a needy condition. ‘The usual discount 
on a loan is 25 per cent.; and it is no uncom- 
mon circumstance, when a loan can be obtained 
at all, for one-half of the sum to be advanced in 
stores, which, it may be imagined, are not 
charged at a very reduced rate.—The vines in 
the Botanic Garden are flourishing most luxu- 


: | riantly; and the rapid progress the vine has 
Hinxman, Esq., were elected Fellows of the | 


made in the colony, wherever properly attended 
to, has established beyond a doubt that both the 





Colonel Nicholls, the Go- | 











soil and climate are admirably adapted for its 
cultivation.—Amongst the plants recently in- 
troduced and flourishing, are the hop and the 
willow. —We understand it is in contemplation 
to make another attempt to render the flats 
above Perth navigable; and a tender for the 
completion of the projected undertaking we 
believe will appear in our next number.—We 
are informed a public school, similar to those at 
Perth and Freemantle, is upon the point of 
being established at Guildford; and one of the 


| passengers by the Cygnet, George Gladman, has 


been appointed master.” 

General Foy tells us that when the French 
found the river Sequillo dried up after the battle 
of Rio Seco, they exclaimed, “ The Spaniards 
have carried off the river with them in their 
retreat.” This reminds us of an answer given to 


| inquiries respecting a strange-looking door in 


Saffron Hill—* What is kept so carefully locked 


| up there ?” was asked—** A river belonging to 
| the commissioners of sewers’’—was the reply. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE ITALIAN. 
One brother writes in prose, and one in verse: 


| Yet it is doubtful which writes prose, or worse. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


f | Thermom, arometer. . 

Woe sion: | . Min. . oon. 2 | Winds. | Weather. 
Thur. 15) 63 49 29.45 N.W. Cloudy. 
Frid. 69 46 29.50 Ww. Clear. 
Sat. 69 49 29.60 w. Ditto. 
Sun. 63 52 Stat. W.toS.E .| Rain,p.m. 
Mon. 19 69 51 Stat. |W.toN.W.| Cloudy. 
Tues. 70 54 29.65 Ww. Ditto. 
Wed. 75 49 Stat. S.W. Ditto. 

Prevailing Cloud.—Cumulostratus, Cirrostratus. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 60.5°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 29°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.675. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 2h. 20 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
The Climate of the South Coast, by John Harwood, 


Biographical Notices and Remains of Alphonso H. 
Holyfield. 

Richard Baynes’s Catalogue of about 7000 Articles, 
in Various Languages and Classes of Literature, includ- 
ing the Extensive and Valuable Library of the late 
Rev. Dr. Bogue, also of the Rev. J. Rees, and various 
other Libraries recently purchased. 

The first Volume of the Natural History Miscellany, 
Each volume will be the size of the Waverley Series, 
and will contain Thirty-six beautifully coloured plates, 
with descriptive Letter-press. Sir Thomas Dick Lau- 
der, Captain Brown, and J. B. Kidd, Esq. are the joint 
conductors of this work. 

Europe; a Political Sketch, and other Poems, by 
Mr. ©. O. Apperley. 

A Collection of Tunes, by Thomas Hawkes, of Wil- 
liton, Somerset. 

Sermons on various Subjects, by Samuel Warren, 
Dialogues, Moral and Scientific: intended principally 
for Young Persons. 

Travels and Researches in Caffraria, by Stephen 
Kay, Corresponding Member of the South African In- 
stitution, &c. 

Two Letters on Tithe and Corn Laws. Addressed to 
William Duncombe, M.P., by Thomas Mease. 

Just published.—James, Vérités Amusantes et In- 
téressantes, 12mo. 5s.—Boy’s Latin Construing Book, 
by the Rev. W. Thistlewait, I2mo. 2s. 6d¢.—Leeds 
Selection of Psalms, &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—The Converted 
Jew, by I’. K. Verdon, L2mo. 5s.—Cruikshank’s Sketch- 
Book, Part 2, 2s. 6¢d.—Mrs. Lee’s Memoirs of Baron 
Cuvier, 8vo. 12s.—Select Remains of the Rev. T. Bos- 
ton, edited by the Countess of Denbigh, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
—M‘Phun’s Guide through Glasgow, 32mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Zenobia, a Drama, and other Poems, by J. Ford, M.D. 
svo. 7s. 6¢.—Principles of Geometry familiarly Ilus- 
trated hy the Rev. W. Ritchie, LL.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
The School Journal, Svo. 3s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. A. G.—R.A.S.R. received. 

We have received Mr. Booth’s defence of Mineral 
Magnetism. ‘The truth is, the account he was pleased 
tosend us about Professor Kiel, and which subsequently 
appeared in the Literary Gazette, satisfied us that 
an attempt was about to be made to introduce this pro- 
fi able quackery into England, and was the special 
circumstance which determined us to expose the hum- 
bug: he must therefore excuse us for declining to 
publish anything upon the subject. 





THE ATHENAUM. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
XHIBITION of the WORKS of the late 
R. P. BONINGTON, at No. 67,Great RusseLi-str EET, 
Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Bonington respectfully informs the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public, that he intends ope g on the 27th of August, 1833, 
for inspection, a choice Collection of his late Son’s Works, con- 
sisting of PAINTINGS and SKETCHES in Oil, Water-colours, 
Chalks, Pencil, &e. &c. : , 

Mr. B. begs leave to observe, that if his Collection is not very 
large, he datiers himself it is sufficiently important to be highly 
interesting to connoisseurs, amateurs, and the general admirers 
of the Fine Arts. 

‘The Rooms are open from Ten in the Morning till Five. 
ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
and ADELAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—Sieam Engine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an Apparatus showi »prilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet produc a Spark capable of 
iguiting Ganpowder—an Electro-Maguet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight —Exemplification of a Pian for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the pian by which, during the process of baking bread, 
@ spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Reaains—Pictures by the 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Muriiio— 
Sculpture—Self-acting Musical Instrumeuts—with numerous 
Other interesting objects. 

Mr. JOHN MARTIN’S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 

uyravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valuable addition to the numerous other objects of Luterest 
and Amusement deposited in this most attractive Gallery. 

Great Solar and Oxy-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Animaleuia ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 times, aud 
exhibiting nuwerous other wonders in the Animal and Vegetable 
World; with a variety of other interesting aud amusing i 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the *W 
Calais," from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A, 
Admission—To the Gallery, 1s., Catalogues, 1s.—To the Micro- 

scopes and Diorama, ts., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the laventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuatle Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of MEDICINE 

and SURGERY.—The WINTER SESSION will commence 
on the Ist of October, and the Iutrodactory Lecture will be de- 
livered by Mr. Ingleby, at one o clock. 

Geuveral and Descriptive Anatomy and Physiology, by Mr. 

+3. Cox, 

Anatomical Lemonstrations, by Mr. G. Elkington. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by Dr. Pearson and Dr. 
James Johuson, 

Chemistry and Pharmacy, by Mr. Woolrich, 

Principles aud Practice of Medicine, Dr. Eccies. 

Forensic Medicine, by Dr. Birt Davies. 

Midwifery aud Diseases of Women aud Children, by Mr, 
Ingleby, 

Priuciples and Practice of Surgery, with Surgical Operations, 
by Mr. W. 5. Cox. 

Vegetable Physiology and Botany, by Mr. Knowles, 

The Lectures delivered at the School, with attendance on the 
medical practice of the hospital or dispensary, qualify the stu- 
dent at once to offer himself for the diploma of the Apothecaries’ 
Company; by atiendance also on the lectures, and by entering 
as a pupil at the General Hospital for twelve months, with six 
subsequent month’ attendance at a recognized Londou Hospital, 
the student is qualified for examination before the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London. 

JOSEPH LANCASTER. 
HERE are very few persons who have not 
heard of Josepe Lancaster, the founder of the new 
system of eduvation, and not any who will deny that all classes 
of the Community have been benefited by his exertions, 
It is in the recollection of verv many that his lectures, in every 
art of England, were attended by the noble and the great; 
Priuces condescended to preside, aud Majesty was his declared 
and uachanging patron, Schools on his system, by the aid of the 
ersevering and the wise, have been extended, not only over the 
British, but foreign realms. Tens of thousands in every clime 
will have cause to bless his name,—it is embalmed in the records 
of the advancement of human knowledge, aud can never be 
forzotien. 

But who inquires—where is he? How has he been rewarded? 
He has no reward, he is in exile, he lives in poverty! The man 
who has called forth the labour of the philanthropist, and has 
excited the contributions of the benevolent to an extent that 
cannot be calculated, is residing in Montreal, labouring for his 
existence, and the hard-earned maintenance of a wife and family. 

This fact is stated plainly to the British public, in the firm per- 
suasion that it will carry its own appeal to every feeling heart, 
and produce the universal and simultaneous answer—‘* This 
ought not to be.” 

Itis not intended to advocate the return of Joseph Lancaster, 
but it is proposed by a@ liberal subscription to raise an annuity 
for his life, sufficient in amount to maintain him respectably, and 
to enable him to procure for bis own children that education 
and establishment be has, under Providence, been the instrament 
of providing for multitudes ; and it is intended, also, to apply to 
Government for a grant of land in Canada, on which his family 
may be supported. 

‘The cause is undertaken from a conviction that it is just, and 
under a perswasion that every feeling of gratitude and benevo- 
lence will unite to eradicate this blot upoa our national charac- 
ter, that Joseph Lancaster is in want. 

The amount received will be invested in an aunuity in the 
names of trustees, and inviolably secured for the purpose for 
which itis given. 

Subscriptions will be received by— 

Joseph Fletcher, Bruce-grove, Tottenham; Robert Forster, 
Tottenham ; Luke Howard, Ackworth; Richard Ball, Bristol ; 
Garneys and Co, bankers, Norwich ; Cropper and Bens m, Liver- 
pool; Robert Jowett and Son, Leeds; G. B. Lioyd, Taylors, and 
Lioyds, Birmingham; W. D. Crewdson and Sous, Kendal; Sir 
Charles Price, Marryatt, aud Co. London; Hanburys, Taylor, 
and Lloyd, London ; Drewett and Fowler, London. 





OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL IN- 
STITUTION.—A VACANCY ae occurred in 

MATHEMATICAL CHAIR, in the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution, in consequence of the death of the late Professor, 
the Rev. Wm. Mulligan, the Joint Boards of Managers and 
Visiters will proceed to the ELECTION of a Professor of Ma- 
thematics on Tuesday, the ist of Ociober next, at the hour of 
12 o’clock. The emoluments attached to the chair are, a salary 
of £150 per annum, and the class fees, which are 2 guineas per 
session from each student. The session commences on the Ist of 
November, and terminates on the ist of May. Geutlemen in- 
tending to become candidates will please forward their testimo- 
nials, free of postage, on or before the 17th of September, to the 
Secretary, who will give every other information that may be 


required, 
Belfast, Aug. 13, 1833. JOSEPH STEVENSON, Sec. — 


NE THOUSAND POUNDS.—A Literary 

Man wishes to meet with an individual enjoying a taste 

for Literature aud the Fine Arts, and disposed to embark the 

sum of Oue Thousand Pounds (more or less, as may be agreed 

upou,) in an undertaking of peculiar interest and spleadour, 

connected with those objects. 

Address (post paid) C. F. D., care of Mr. George Boyle, House 

and Estate Agent, 290, Regent-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CALEB WILLI4ms) 
This day, in 3 vols. post 6v0. 28s. 6d. 


EL’O R ATIN® 
By W. GODWIN. 
** A tale of surpassing interest, in every respect worthy of the 
genius of Godwiu.”—Scotsman. 
Richard Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
MRS. THOMSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols, post syo. 
O N S T A N Cc kz 
By the Author of ‘ Life of Henry VIII.’ &c. 

** This novel, in ite sketches of English country society, is most 
successful ; its portraits are very happy, its scenes very Auusing.” 
—Spectator. ‘ 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


~~SSCNEW ANNUALS, Xe. Augie 
O COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS,.— 
SHOW-BOARDS, with SPECIMENS and PROSPECTUses, 
may be had, ou application at the Wholesale Houses in London} 


of the forthcoming illustrated New Publications:— 


lL. 
The Oriental Annual; or, Scenes in India, 





O PUBLISHERS, the CONNEXIONS of 
PUBLISHERS, \c.—A liberal per-centage on the profits 
or purchase-money will be allowed to any individual who may 
have influence, and will exert it, to eflect the publication by a 
respectable house, of a work which, on the score of its literary 
merits, bas received the meed of approbation from competent 
and impartial jadges, and which, moreover, ** contains the mani- 
fest elements of popularity.” 
lhe Author pledges his honour to maintain (if required) an 
inviolable secrecy.—Address (post paid) to J. N., 2, Wakefield 
Mews, Wakefield-street, Hunter-street. 
N.B. The MS. iv question has never been in the bands of any 
Pablisher. 








THE TRAVELLER’S GUIDE THROUGH SWITZ 
Just published, in demy 8vo, iliustrated, price ts. 
JOURNEY to SWITZERLAND, 
and Pedestrian Tours in that Country; including a 
Sketch of its History, and of the Manners and Customs of its 
lubabitavts; forming altogether a complete and absolutely in- 
dispensable Guide to the Visitors of that Romantic gion. 
By L. AGASSIZ, Esq. 
Late of the Roval Navy, and Royal Mariacs, 
ead Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA, 

Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2ss. illustrated with a large 
Map of Australia, by Arrowsmith, Charts, Fossils, Lands: apes, 
and beautifuily coloured Plates of Birds, &c. 

NARRATIVE of TWO EXPEDITIONS 
into the INTERIOR of SOUTHERN AUSTRALIA, 
made by order of Government during the Years 18 29-30 and 

1831; with Obsersations on the Soil, Climate, and general Re- 

sources of the Colony of New South Wales; a description of the 

Country that was explored, and of the several Streams that were 

discovered, including the Darling, the Murray, and the Lindesay : 

also, an Account of the singular Aboriginal Inhabiiants, inter 
spersed with numerous interesting Anecdotes; the whole replete 
with most valuabie and general information. 
By Captain CHARLES STURT, 
39th Regiment, P.L.S. and F.R.G.S. 

___ Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, London. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS, 
WITH ENGLISH EXPLANATORY NOTES, 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, &c. 

T HUCYDIDES. A new Recension of 

the Text, and an Amended Punctuation. 
By the Rev. 8. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. 

: 3 vols. small 8vo, 27s. 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion-court, 

Fleet-street; and sold by ali Booksellers, 
On the same plan Mr. Valpy has lately published :-— 

1. Herodotus. Containing the Continuous 
History alone of the Persian Wars. By the Rev. C, W. Stocker, 
D.D., Public Examiner at Oxford. 2 vols, 18s. 

2. Euripides.—Hecuba, Medea, Pheenissx, 
and Orestes. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Head Master of King’s 
Coll. School, London, 5s. each Play, 

3. Sophocles.—(2dipus Tyrannus, Cdipus 
Coloneus, Autigone, and Trachiuiaw. By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. 
late Fellow of Trin, Coll. Camb, 5s. each. 

4. Philoctetes of Sophocles. 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 12mo. 5s. 

5. AEschylus.—Prometheus. 
5s. Second edition. 

6. Plato. Four Dialogues. The Crito, Greater 
Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By theSame. 9s. 6d. 

7. Xenophon.—Anabasis. By F.C. Belfour, 
M.A. Oxon. F.R.A.S. LL.D, 8s, 6d. 

8. Xenophon.—Cyropezdia. By E. H. Barker, 
Esq. 9s. 6d. 

9. Demosthenes. Oratio Philippica I. ; Olyn- 
thiaca I. Hl. et II1.; de Pace; Aschines contra Demosthenem ; 
Demosthenes de Corona. By the Same. 8s. 6d. 

10. Cicero’s Select Orations, from the Text 
of Jo. Casp. Orellius. 7s. 6d. 

1]. Cicero.—De Officiis; Text of Heusinger. 
Third edition. 6s. 

12. Cicero.—De Amicitia et De Senectute, 
from the Text of Ernesti; with all his Notes, and Citations from 
his INDEX LATIN. CICERON., and much original matter, 
critical and explanatory. By E. H. Barker, Trin, Coll. Camb, 
Fourth edition, 4s, 6d. 

13. Tacitus.x—Germany and Agricola, from 
Brotier’s and Passow's Text. By the Same. Fourth edit. 5s. 6d. 

4. Cxesar’s Commentaries.— De Bello Gallico. 

With Engravings. By the Same. 6s. 6d. . 

15. Grotius de Veritate Christ. Relig.; with 
all the Notes of Grotius, Le Clerc, and others, trausiated into 
Eaglish. By H. Southern, Trin. Coll. Camb. 6s. 

16. Juvenal and Persius, with Notes on the 
plan of Cicero's Offices and Virgil. 5s. 6d. 

17. Livy. Books I. to V. By Dr. Hickie, 


Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. 8s. 6d. 


By G. Burges, 


By the Same. 





ing 25 bighly-fini-hed Engravings, from Original Draw. 
ings by W. Daniell, Esq. R.A. 


2. 
Landseer’s Illustrated Edition of The Romance 
of History, (to be published in Monthly Volumes, each containing 
Siz Illustrations,) handsomely bound, price 6s. 


3. 
The Biblical Annual. New supplies of this 


valuable Companion to the Hoty ScairTuaes will be issued on 
the Ist of October. 


4. 
The Geographical Annual for 1834; in. 
cluding the latest Discoveries and Changes. 
To be had of Mr. Ball, 26, Holies-street, London ; Messrs, Bell 
and Bradiute, Edinburgh; aud Mr. Cumming, Dubliu. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8¥o. price 21s. boards, 
ARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to 
PORTUGAL, under the orders of His Imperial Majesty 
Dom Pedro, Duke of Braganza. 
By G. LLOYD HODGES, Esq. 
Late Colonel in the Service of Her Most Faithful Majesty the 
ucen of Portugal. 

** The work itself, we lave every reason to believe, is the strict 
trath.’—Zimes, July 16. ‘ Replete with amusing matter, and 
written in a dashing soldier-like style.’—Age, July 7. “* There 
is one main feature in the Colonel's book, which we cannot suf. 
ficiently admire: its exceeding fairness and impartial tone.”— 
Fraser's Magazine. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
In 1 vol. stnall 8vo. price 6s, 
ARBADOES, and other POEMS, 
M. J. CHAPMAN, Exq. 

** Mr. Chapman’s versification is easy and harmonions ; he has 
imagery, force, and pathos, at command.” —Cowrt Journal. 

** A bard who unites vatural and harmonious serse.””— Atheneum, 
A neat little volume of poems.” —Liverpool Siandard. 

“There is a delightful tresbness aud vigour in the deserip- 
tions.”’—Berkshive Chronicle. 

“ The author enlists our feelings in behalf of his subject.”— 
Bristel Journal. 

** Besides poetical talent, this publication bears the impress of 
refined taste. The smaller pieces are very beautiful.”—New- 
castle Courant, 


James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


Now ready, in one thick demy 8vo. volume, 12s. 
LD BAILEY EXPERIENCE. 
** It must be acknowledged there is abundance of good 
sense, sound reason, aud authentic facts in this volume.”— 
Atheneum, Avg. 10. 
This voluwe is fall of actual observation ; there is much 
sound stuff in it; and the common reader will be much inter- 
ested, where the legislator will be much iustructed.”"—Lilerary 
Gazette, Aug. 10. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
In 18mo0. price 2s. 6d. “ ~ 
TPHE YOUNG ENTHUSIAST in 
HUMRELE LIFE. A Simple Story. 
By a Private of —— Regimeut, now serving in [reland. 
With a Biographical Introduction. 

“‘The story is altogether so extraordinary, that we strongly 
suspected it was apocryphal.”—National Standard. — 

“The work displays a cultivated mind. [t contains shrewd 
observations ; and indeed does great credit to its very singular 
and, we believe, amiable author.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

** We hope the book may have a good sale.”"—Aflas. 

** We close the volume with one remark. On its sale the an- 
thor depends for the reward of long-enduring attachment—tor 
relief from a position, for which, however well he may conduct 
himself, be is obviously unfitted: he wiil be made easy—even 

v: he deserves such encouragement. Is not, therefore, the 
purchase of this slight volume a moral duty, and, we must add, 
a pleasant one '"—Lilerary Gazette. 

** We confess we are most anxious to propitiate the favour of 
our readers for this the author’s first effort,”—Cheltenham 
Journal. 

“ifthe public be just to its merits, the expectations under 
which this work is printed will not be disappointed.” — Newcastle 
Courant, 





James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
This day, price 4s. cloth, lettered, 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. : 

MANUAL of INSTRUCTION in 

VOCAL MUSIC, with a View to PSALMODY. With 
an Historical Introduction. 

By JCHN TURNER, Esq. 

With an especial view, first aud principally, to render the 
kind of assi-tance required for the improvement of the musical 
portion of the Church Service; and in the second place, with 
regard to more extended benetits, this lithe work was begun. 
The author offers it not as an experiment wow for the first ume 
to be tried, but as the result of long experience ; and in the 
fuliest coutidence that, if the rulcs and detaile suggested are 
carefully attended to and patiently reduced to practice, the end 
proposed will be entirely accomplished, Though it is chietly 
designed for the use of children collected in large numbers, it 
way, with equal advantage, be adopted in smatler assemblages, 
and 1 the domestic circle ; aud may also be rendered serviceable 
to adults.”’— Introduction. . 

London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. Sold by all Booksellers, 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 


A FRENCH AND FOREIGN REVIEW-MAGAZINE, 


PUBLISHED IN PARIS AND LONDON 
TWICE 4A MONTH. 


EDITED BY MONS. BULOZ. 





LA REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, qui parait deux fois par mois par N”. de 130 pages, est une Rerue- 


Magazine de littérature frangaise et étrangére, de critique, voyages, philosophie. sciences et beaux arts. Mais outre ces divers articles, chaque N°. contieat 
un ou plusieurs morceaux d'imagination, signés des premiers noms littéraires de la France. Tous les livres nouseaux importans, frangais ou étrangers. y sont 


aussi examinés par des hommes spéciaux ; tout ce qui a rapport a l'Angleterre y sera traité avec un soin particulier. 


Concurremment avec des travaux de 


critique sur la littérature anglaise, dont on s'est trop peu occupé jusqu’ici en France, la Revue des Deux Mondes publiera prochainement, sur les hommes 
d'état de la Grande- Bretagne, des lettres politiques et biographiques, 4 l’instar de celles qu'elle publie actuellement avec tant de succés sur les hommes d’état 


de la France. 





THE FOLLOWING WRITERS ARE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


MM. Alfred de Vigny, Alex. Dumas, Victor Hugo, Augustin Thierry, A. Carrel, Sainte-Beuve; Ampére, Jouffroy, Lerminier, E. Burnouf, professeurs 
au Collége de France ; Loéve-Veimars, Fauriel, A. Barbier, A. de Musset, G. Sand, G. Planche, Ch. Magnin, Michelet, E. Quinet, A. Barchou, F. Cuvier, 
Fétis, Dr. Roulin, F. de Corcelle, C. de Montalembert, Henri Heine, Fenimore Cooper, les professeurs Libri et Orioli, E. Sue, A. Fontaney, Th. Lacordaire, 


THE FIRST NUMBER FOR JULY CONTAINS— 
. Impressions de Voyages— Les Eaux d' Aix, avec une nouvelle, par Alex. Dumas. 
. Du Polythéisme Romain, ouvrage may de Benjamin Constant, article de critique philosophique, par M. Lerminier, professeur au Collége de France. 


B. Hall, &c. &e. 


. Lettres familiéres sur U' Inde, par 


Ifred Duvaucel, voyageur francais. 


y. Mélanges de Sciences et d’ Histoire Naturelie, par le Dr. Roulin. 
j, Chronique anecdotique et littéraire de la quinzaine, livres nouveaux, &c. 


Les Nos. suivans de la Revue contiendront de nouvelles lettres sur l'histoire de France, par Augustin Thierry, l’auteur de la Conquéte de ’ Angleterre par 
les Normands, et un essai critique et historique sur la musique en Angleterre, par M. Fétis. 


Price of each Number, 2s. 6d. 


The subscription for a year is 2/. 8s.; for six months, 1/.4s.; and three months, 15s. 


The London Agent of the Revue des Deux Mondes is Mr. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, to whom all New Publications, of which it is 
desired that notices should appear, may be sent. 





EN and MANNERS in AMERICA. 
M By the Author of ‘ Cyril Theruten,’ xe. 


Is just published in two volumes, price 1/. 1s. 
By W. Blac kwood, Edinbargh ; and T. Cadell, London. 
Just published, in 2 vols. Svo. with 2 Portraits, 12. 10s. in boards, 
MHE LIFE of WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
. By hisSon, HENRY ROSCOE, 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand ; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, in 12mo. with 150 Wood-cuts, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
RINCIPLES of GEOMETRY familiarly 
Hilustrated aud applied to a variety of useful purposes, 
designed for the Lustruction of Young Persons. 
_ By the Rev. WILLIAM RITCHIE, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Roval tustitation, and in 
the University of London. 
Printed for Jobn Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of Londou, Upper Gower-sireet. 
‘ In @ few, days, in bvo. ; am 
A VENDEE' and MADAME. 
es By General DERMONCOURT. 
Printing for Edward Bull, Library, Holles-street. 
EDITION IN FRENCH, 


___ Chez Mons. Bailliére, Libraire, 219, Regeut-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOK OF ‘ PELHAM.’ 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post vo. 


NGLAND and the ENGLISH. 
5 By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 

“No man of thought or taste can hesitate to read, or fail to 
be pleased with this work.”—Atheneum. 

“High as the author stood before in public estimation, and in 
other classes of literature, this work will raise him still higher ; 
aad generations will pass before his ‘ England and the English’ 
is not referred to asa performance of standard mind and value.” 
-Literary Gazette. 

a chard Bentley, New Burlington-sireet. 

. a 2c —— . 
EBATE on IMPRESSMENT of BRI- | 
, TISH SEAMEN.—Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S PARLIAMEN- 

TARY REV 1EW, published this day, contaius a full Report of | 
all the SPEECHES delivered in Parliament on this important | 
National Question, with all the Evidences, Comments on the } 
Speeches, and every particular connected with the Debate. To | 
be had of all Book-ellers and Newsmen, Price One Shilling. 


SECOND EDITION. 
At the end of the month will be shoe post 8vo. 
boards, the 2nd edition of MONTGOMERY'S D 








rice 7s. 6d. 
NEW POEM, 
one 
¥ THE ANGEL OF LIFE. 

So pure, so lovely, so bewitching, so true a picture does he 
draw of ‘the Angel of Life,’ as might warm the bosom of an 
anchorite, and transform every selfish, unloved, and unloving 
— of celibacy into Benedick the married man !”—Court 
Ournal. 

J. Turrill, British Magazine Office, 250, Regent-street. 


? Just Publisine d, price, bound, 4s. 
New FRENCH and ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious Exercises 
oa Orthography, Syntax, aud Punctuation, extracted from the 
. athors, and disposed in accordance with the Rules; by 
NUEL and CHAPSAL. A Work placed among the Class-books 
wena Goneet of Co Sates of Porte, translated from 

arisian edition, and ada to the Use of th i 

Stdeuts, by J. He SIEVRAC. ubomenand 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 





Fi Just published, in 8vo. price, bound, 8 
) Bg anh LOGOGRAPHIC 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. 


corrected and considerably improved, 


Seveath edit. 


Counters to ditto, in a Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
Just published, price 5s. 12mo, bound, 

A THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 

GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
Rules are systematically laid down, and the principal difficalties 
explained according to the decisions o! the French Academy. 
By M. DE LEVIZAC, 
Twentieth edition, with namerous corrections, additions, and 
improvements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co, 37, Soho-square ; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster row; Simpkin 
and Co. Stationers’-hall-court; Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 
noster-row ; J.Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 


MRS. BRAY’S HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
In Monthly Volumes. Price only 4s. beautifully bound. 
On the Ist of September will be published, Volume I. of a 
uniform Series of 
RS. BRAY’S HISTORICAL, LEGEN- 
DARY, and ROMANTIC NOVELS ; to be comprised in 
Fifteen Volumes, post 8vo. 

The whole of the Copyrights of these very excellent Works 
having recently become the exclusive property of the Author, 
she has determined to pro‘uce a uniform Series, in the popular 
style of the day, and at such a reduced price, as cannot fail com- 
manding an extensive sale. For the farther accommodation of 
the public, each respective work will be cou:pleted in 3 vols. 
which may either be procured, in separate volumes, mouthly, 
or in sets, of three volumes, as desired. 

The Series will commence with the celebrated Novel of DE 
FOIX; or SKETCHES of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 
the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

** Mrs. Bray stands alone amongst our female writers of Ro- 
mance ; she aims at a high standard, and accomplishes her object 
with a masculine energy.””—Allas. 

“* Mrs, Bray is well, and deserves to be yet better known, for 
her Historical Novels.” —Quarterly Review. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


EMBLE- | 


| 





This day is published, price 8s. boards, 
PARAPHRASE of the PSALMS, exe- 
cuted in Blank Verse ; with strict attention to the Notes 
and Commentaries of Bishops Horsley, Horne, &c., and closely 
approximated to the Text of the Authorized Versions of the Old 
‘Testament aud the Liturgy. - " 

By P. J. DUCAREL, Esq. 
Printed for Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 33, Paternoster-row. 
Early in September, in 2 vols. 8vo. with superb Portrait, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN GALT, 


Esq. 
1 will a round unvarnished tale deliver.”—SHaxsreare. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Poems of Drummond, of Hawthornden ; 
and his Life. By Peter Cunningham. In 1 vol. cloth, 9s. uni- 


form with ‘ The Aldine Poets.’ 
pens Anant — 
A TREATISE on those DISORDERS of 
the BRAIN and NERVOUS SYSTEM which are usually 
considered and called MENTAL. 
By DAVID UWINS, M.D, 

** This work treats the subject in a happier and more fluent 
style than has yet been done by any author that we are aware of,” 
— London Med. and Surg. Jonrnal. 

Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand. 


To be published, on the Ist September, Vol. XVII. of NOVELS 
and TALES by MARIA EDGEWORTH, illustrated with 
superb Eubellishwents, price 5s. band ly bound, containing 

r . 1" 
R RiwN GTO N. 
To which is added, 
THOUGHTS on BORES, now first published in her Works. 
#* The exquisite novel of “ Harrington was occasioned by 
an extremely well-written levter, (as stated in the preface,) which 
Miss Edgeworth received from America, from a Jewish lady, 
complaining of the illiberality with which the Jewish nation had 
been treated in some of Miss Edgeworth’s former productions.” 
On the ist of October will be published, 
Vol. XVIIL., containing Ormond, and com- 
pleting this splendid edition of Miss Edgeworth’s Works. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, and other Proprietors. 


A 


Just published, price. “y 








August 3ist will be published, 

HE RIGHT HON. E. G. STANLEY, 
Colonial Secretary, frou 
Lord Stanley ; SHUTE BARRINGTON, LL.D. Lord Bishop of 
Darham; and JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, Esq.: Portraits and 
Memoirs of these distinguished individuals will be given in 
Part 53 of the NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. Imperiai 

8vo. 2s. 6d.; single Proofs for framing, 2s. each. 


The National Portrait Gallery, new edition, 
Part 4, price 2s. 6d.; containing Mrs. HANNAH MORE: Sir 
ASTLEY COOPER, Bart. ; and ADMIRAL LORD NORTHESK, 


Baines’s History of Lancashire, Part 31 ; 
containing a very large and superior Pian of Manchester, and 
its Environs, 

The Plan may be had separately, full coloured, price 3s. each, 


The Imperial Magazine, No. 33, Second 
Series, price 1s., embellished with a View of the celebrated 
Poul-a-Phuca Waterfail, near Dublin. 

London; Fisher, Sov, and Co. 


| Just 


Painting in the possession of | 


| 
| 
| 





published, the 26th edition, edited and revised throughout 
by an Eminent Practitioner, in 12mo. price 6s. cloth boards, 
VERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER; 
containing the Causes, Symptoms, and most approved Me- 
thods of Care of the Diseases of HORSES and DOGS, 
By FRANCIS CLATER and higSon JOHN CLATER. 
Also lately published, the 7th edition, carefully revised and al- 
most re-written by an Eminent Practitioner, in 12mo., price 
6s. cloth boards, ‘ ‘i ¥ 
Clater’s Cattle Doctor, including the Diseases 
of Oxen, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Rabbits, - 
*,* These editions, though reduced to a more convenient 
form, and to two-thirds of the price of preceding editions, con- 
tain much more matter. The whole of the receipts have been 
carefully examined and improved, and the directions enlarged. 
The Cattle Doctor has also an Alphabetical List of Drags; and 
both a copious ludex. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Simpkin and 
Marshall ; and Houlston and Son. 





EST BEAVER HATS, 21s.— The best that 

can be made.—Livery Hats, ditto, 165.—Riding Hats, 21s. 

—Light Summer Hats, 34 ounces weight, 12s., 148. a 168. 

Made by PERRING, inventor of light Hats, 85, Strand, corner of 
Cecil-street, Beware of imitations, 
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NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS FOR ¥OUNG 
PEOPLE, 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN HARRIS, 
Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


[THE LITTLE LIBRARY ; comprising, in 


a Series of small Volumes uniformly printed, a familiar In- 
g 


troduction to various B hes of Useful K led 





The volumes are connected by a general Title, as belonging to 
*The Little Library,’ but are separately complete, and not nu- 
merically arranged. 


Just published, 12th Volume, 


The Ocean: a Description of the Wonders 
and Important Products of the Sea. 
Engravings on wood and Four on steel. 
square 16mo, 

Extract from Contents: Appearances of the Sea—Bottom of 
the Sea—Cochlea—Cod Fishery—Coral—Depth and Density of 
the Sea— Dis ing-Bell—Extent of the Ocean—Fishes distinguished 
—Fishes described—Floating Islands—Icy Seas—Insects of the 
Sea—Luminousness of the Sea—Saltness of the Sea—Sea Flowers 
—Causes of Shipwrecks—Sponge—Tides—Shells—W aterspouts— 
Whale Fishery, Whirlpools, &c. &c. 

The preceding volumes of ‘ The Little Library.’ 


1. The Mines. By thelate Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
Ongar. With 16 Engravings, and a Mineralogical Table. Fourth 
Edition. Price 3s. 


2. The Ship. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
Author of ‘The Mine,’ &c. Illustrated with 16 Engravings. 
Third Edition, Price 3s. 6d, 

3. The Forest; or, Rambles in the Woodland. 


By Jefferys Taylor, Author of * Parlour Commentaries.’ With 
36 lilustrations. Second Edition, Price 3s. 6d. 


4. The Public Buildings of Westminster de- 
scribed. By the Author of * Wars of the Jews.’ With Tweive 
Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

5. The Public Buildings of the City of Lon- 


don described, By the Author of ‘Public Buildings of Westmin- 
ster.’ With 12 Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 


Price 3s. 6d. ht,-vound. 


6. The Garden; or, Familiar Instructions for 
the Laying out and Management of a Flower Garden. Second 
Edition. IOlustrated with 12 Engravings of Flowers, one foreach 
Month, and numerous Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. plain; or with 
the Flowers coloured, 4s. 6d. square 16mo. 


7. Bible Illustrations; or, a Description of 
Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and especially Ex- 
lavatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Boarne Hail 
raper, Author of ‘Scripture Stories,’ ‘Sketcties from Creation,’ 
&c. With lilustratious, price 4s. Second Edition, 


8. The Farm: anew Account of Rural Toils 
and Produce. By Jefferys Taylor, Author of * The Forest,’ Ac, 
Hilustrated with 8 Engravings and 20 Wood-cuts. Price 4s. 


The Engravings represent the following Country Scenes: The 
Farm House, the Farm Yard, the Dairy [uterior, the Country 
Market, Paying Men on Saturday Night, Stacking Hay, the 
Harvest Dinner, the Rent Day, we. 


The Wood Engravings illustrate the form and character of the 
different sorts of grain, Xc. grown on farm lauds. 


Extract from Contents: Visit to the Farm House—House, Barns, 
and Buildings described—Agricultaral Loplements—Tillage— 
Produce of the Farm—Pulse Croys—Hops—Live Stock: Oxen, 
Pigs, Horses, &.—Dairy aud Poultry Yard—Hay-making—the 
Corn Harvest—Threshing and Dressing Coru—Potatu Crops, &e. 


This little book is not intended as a complete explanation of 
the theory and practice of agriculture, butas a little manual for 
the service of our young friends who may reside in the country, 
and take an interest in the observation of rural labours. 


9. English Sports and Pastimes, from the 
Getws Chronicles, By J. Aspin. Illustrated with 12 Engravings, 
rice 4s. 


Extract from Contents: Ancient Britons—Druidical Rites— 
Armsand War Chariots of the Britons—Boats—Costume : Saxons 
—Domestic Habits—Ordeals— Witches: Danes—Martial Exer- 
cives—Armour and Ariws—Fortresses—Ships : Normans— Martial 
Array—Armour and Weapons of War—Field Sports: The English 
—Splendoar of the Court — Pageantry — Coronations—King’s 
Champion—Household Furniture—Meais—Tournaments—Tihing 

‘nights of the Round Table—Games with the Balls—Mum- 

» Tumblers, &c. &c. 


10. The British Story, briefly told, from early 


times to the present period. Embellished with 34 Portraits re- 
presenting the Sovereigns in their proper costumes, arcom- 

nied with a Poetical Chronology ; and 6 Engravings on Steel 
liustrative of British History. Price 4s. ‘ 


, . . 

11. The French History, briefly told. Em- 

bellished with full-length Portraits, from authentic sources, of 

Thirty-four of the Sovereigns of France, in their proper costumes, 

arecompanied with a Poetical Chronology; also 4 Engravings 

illustrative of important events of French History. Price 4s.” 
2 


*4* It was originally intended to complete ‘ The Little Library’ 
ina series of sixwen volumes: it is probable one additional vo- 
lume will be required. The subjects of the forticomiug volumes 
are as follows— 

The Natural History of Quadrupeds, in 2 
_ with superior Illustrations from the Drawings of Mr. Thos. 
ndseer, 


The Natural History of Birds, in 1 vol. 


The Costumes, Manners, and Customs, of the 
different Lnhabiianta of the World. 1 vol. 
And the concluding volume, 
Francis Lever; or, the Young Mechanician: 
Familiar Descriptiona of the Mechanical Powers, 





Iilustrated with Thirty-six | 





NATIONAL LIBRARY of EDUCATION, USE, and ENTERTAINMENT, 369, STRAND, 


hlich Pablicati. 


i for the P 





» in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, of one cheap, elegantly-printed, improved, and 


UNIFORM EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS, 


(Native and Foreign,) 
WORKS COMPLETED: 


LAW LIBRARY, price 4s. 6d. Edited by 
S. V. BONE, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, being 
Black ’s C ies, altered to the present time, and 
forming a popular and complete Introduction to the Laws of the 


Country. 
CO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 





COMPLETE 


price 10d., containing all that is valuable in other Grammars, 
with considerable Additions. 


BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 


price 2s. id., corrected and improved. 


ROBERTSON’S AMERICA, price 3, 
(Commencement of General History of America.) 
THE TATLER, price 4s. (No. I. of Britis, 
Essayists. ) 
SHERIDAN’S DRAMATIC Works 
price 1s. 2d. (Commencement of Acting Drama.) 
STANDARD WORKS OF LE SacGg, 
price 3s.4d.: GIL BLAS, 2s. 6d.; DEVIL UPON Two 
STICKS, 10d. (C of Standard Works of Fictios,) 
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